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The Making of a Secretary 


When ts a Stenographer Not a Stenographer, and When is She a Secretary? 


dg 


Writer 
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By Tupper Lee 





RIGINALLY a secre- 
tary, taking his title 
from the derivation 
of the word, was one 
who kept secrets or 
to whom secrets were 
entrusted. I dare say, 
in the days of the 
Doges, when decapi- 
tation was a popular 
pastime, the con- 
sciences of the old 

fellows grew pretty 

heavy at times, so 

heavy that on one busy day they called in a 
struggling young scribe and shared with him 
their guilty secrets, simply to relieve their 
overburdened souls. That man was literally 
the first secretary. He probably counted the 
heads as they fell, recorded them in the book 
of state, and commiserated with the Doges 
over the high cost of funerals. But one day, 
I can imagine, the secretary failed to “‘sec,"’ 
in other words, he let go one of those many 
secrets—and then he himself joined the 
headless throng that floated peacefully down 
the canals of Veni e. and the Doges adver- 
tised for a new secretary. 











Some such beginning as that probably 
marked the origin of the secretary, the keeper 
of secrets. To-day, however, the secretary 
is a very diversified product. He has left 
off keeping secrets as a sole occupation and 
has branched out in other endeavors He 
may be an official who superintends or man 
ages the affairs of a department of govern- 
keep the direct 
corporation or society; he 


ment; he may minutes or 
the routine of a 
may be skilled in pink teas and jazz parties, 
and sign himself (or herself 
tary’’; or he may be of the more popular 


species—a writer of shorthand and the 


“‘social secre- 


major domo of his boss's affairs. It is with 
this latter that we 

As a matter of fact, the writing secretary 
several hundred years his more 
his living by 
wielded a 


are chiefly concerned. 


antedates by 
brother made 
secrets He lived 

of the Roman Emperors 
Marcus Aurelius, and, 


shared secret, 


exclusive who 


sharing and 
stylus in the time 
He wrote letters for 
undoubtedly, too, he many a 
received 

That 


being 


sought nor 
that function of his job. 
side line, then. There 
about him at that time, he 
other 
penman 


although he neither 
credit for 


mere 


was a 
nothing “‘airish’’ 
called himself a 
writer—a 
wrote and frequently composed the corre- 


scriba, in words, a 


stenographer or a -who 
spondence of his royal or patrician master. 
When the profession grew, and heads grew 
with it, then it that the keeper of 
secrets joined the stenographic ranks and 
gave his title to the rising profession. 

It is this joining of forces that has made the 
the dubious thing that it is 
modern secretarial 
profession is a combination of the duties of 

keeper of secrets, the 
often wonders just what 


was 


term ‘“‘secretary”’ 


to-day, for while the 


the scriba and the 


tired business mat 
umstances did produce 


The functions of the 


combination of cir 
such a startling result 
departmental secretary of government, of 
the social secretary, or of the society or cor 
Secretary, are very 


no material differences 


poration well defined 


About them there are 
of opinion as to duties, titles, or emoluments 
But the standing to-day in the 
commercial world is, When is a stenographer 
or she) 


enigma ot 


not a stenographer, and when is he 


Some business schools gradu- 


a secretary: 
ate stenographers, and some 
if I may be permitted an opinion, it would 
take an old-fashioned seer, one of those people 
on brooms and brewed poisonous 


ser retaries, but, 


Ww ho rode 
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cocktails, to tell the difference. For, with 
the growing flexibility of the term, there has 
arisen a growing indefiniteness as to the func- 
tions and duties of a private secretary. In 
order to determine the makings of one, there- 
fore, it is good to know just what sort of thing 
he (or she) is. 

I stepped into a business office recently 
and was met at the railing by a young lady 
in abbreviated skirt and fluffy picture hair. 
She was a thing of beauty, but the poetry 
of her rather classic features was marred 
a bit by an amatuerish handling of colars 
and the varying expressions attendant upon 
the mastication of a piece of gum. It wasa 
small office, of a small concern, and she had 
just risen from a typewriter beside the rail. 

“I would like to see Mr. Jones,” I suggested. 

“He ain't in,” replied the vision. 

“‘May I talk to his secretary, then?” | 
inquired. 

“That's me; what do you want?” “— 

That is one type of secretary. She takes 
dictation, writes letters, adorns the office, 
and scares off customers while the firm is 
out. 

Then there is another kind that writes form 
letters, files carbons, and draws her $15 
regularly, who will sweetly confide to you at 
the dance her position in the office. She is 
none other than Mr. Smith’s “private secre- 
tary.” 

And then, too—this time it is a man—the 
private secretary will press Mr. Smith's 
trousers, select his clothes for the day, put the 
cuff links in his shirt, inform him of his 
engagements, and upon occasion write a let- 
ter for him—on a typewriter, perhaps—or 
open and sort the mail each morning. Light 
fiction disparagingly speaks of such a phe- 
nomenon as a valet, but in real life—en 
route, on the passenger list, at the races, for 
his boss is a famous figure—he is invariably 
known as “Mr. Smith's Secretary.” 

As for the young ladies, according to their 
own admission, they and many like them are 
secretaries, and if anybody has the temerity 
to doubt it, why, they will prove it by the 
boss himself. He will tell you he hired them 
as stenographers and promoted them to be 
secretaries the next week; or he may express 
astonishment and reply, ‘‘Why, sure, stenog- 
rapher or secretary, it’s all the same, isn’t 
it? I want somebody to write my letters 
and do my filing, and if it tickles their vanity 
to call themselves secretaries, far be it from 
me to contradict them.” 

That is one cause of the ambiguity sur- 
rounding the secretarial profession—the ig- 
norance of the business man himself. Not 
making any distinction between the two— 
knowing, in fact, no basis of distinction— 
but having certain work to be done, he hires 
the one best fitted to do it, and leaves the 
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frills of title to her. As far as he is concerned, 
she may call herself the Queen Mother of 
Siam so long as she writes his letters and 
files his carbons—and doesn't ask more 
money for it. This applies mostly to the 
small business man whose business never 
requires a secretary and who could not be 
induced to pay a secretary’s salary—simply 
because he has never employed one and is 
convinced that a secretary is but a ste- 
nographer, anyway, with a few frills tacked 
on—mostly in the business school—at so 
much per month. 

It is the big man of business, of politics, 
or of large affairs generally who appreciates 
the special value of the secretary and who 
bemoans the fact that he or she is not to be 
had sometimes at any price. The business 
executive to whom the day is ever too short 
can tell the difference between the assistant 
who writes his letters and the one who by 
her special skill and knowledge relieves him 
of the thousand and one details, big and little, 
that otherwise would consume his time. For 
such service no price is too high, for it is his 
other self that the business man is hiring. 

The difference between the stenographer 
and the secretary is not a mere matter of 
title. It is fundamental. One is a machine, 
the other an ego. The stenographer is a cog 
in a huge machine, albeit, it may be, a per- 
fect one. Day in and day out she takes 
dictation, transcribes it on the typewriter, 
and handles the routine of her desk promptly 
and efficiently—she is an efficient, well-oiled 
piece of machinery, necessary to the operation 
of the master machine. The secretary, on 
the other hand, is part of the motive power 
itself. Like the stenographer in this respect, 
she sits close to the propelling levers, but she 
helps manipulate them. She may take 
dictation and type it out upon the type- 
writer with the same efficiency as the stenog- 
rapher, but she also composes letters, handles 
situations, and not only anticipates the 
desires of her chief, but possesses the initiative 
and the authority to act upon them. 

The stenographer writes letters, but the 
efficient secretary can report a speech or a 
directors’ meeting. She may not always, 
but, if she seeks distinction in her profession, 
she will. Indeed, very frequently the ability 
to report is the means of advancing from 
stenographer to secretary. 

The stenographer may be a good speller, 
but the secretary knows words. If the boss 
dictates a new word or an odd expression, 
she knows whether it is correct and in good 
taste, etymologically and otherwise, and if 
it isn’t, makes the necessary correction, or 
in unusual circumstances calls it to the 
attention of the boss with a tactful explanation. 

The stenographer has studied punctua- 
tion, but the secretary is a student of English. 
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She reads her letters with an eye to syntax 
and to improvement. When a letter or a 
document leaves her hands, it is a_ well- 
written, clearly-expressed piece of English 
composition, capable of making the impres- 
sion desired. 

The stenographer has studied to make a 
living, but the secretary has studied to make 
a success. She has discovered she has a head, 
has stored it with useful information, and has 
learned how to use it. She knows what is 
going on in the world about her and can under- 
stand the boss when he talks to her in poli- 
tics, sports, or poker. She knows what it is to 
‘beat the barrier,”’ to “stand ace high,’ and 
she understands the delicate qualities imputed 
to one whom the boss brands a four-flusher 
She knows Shakespeare, Samuel Johnson, and 
William Jennings Bryan. In short, if of the 
female sex, she will make herself so necessary 
to the boss and his business that he is apt to 
wonder why he didn’t meet her twenty 
years ago! 

She is best skilled, however, in the use of 
the five original senses given her before 
books and typewriters came into existence— 
the practice of common sense. She sees with 
her eyes and hears with her ears, and not, per- 
chance, with somebody else’s eyes or ears; 
and she thinks! She plans, initiates, executes 
She does what she is told to do—but she 
doesn’t wait to be told. Having the normal 
sense of perception, she sees what is to be 
done as well as the boss sees it, and she does 
it. Hecan hire a stenographer to take orders; 
it’s the secretary's first duty to obviate orders. 

Theoretically, the secretary is the business 
assistant of his or her chief, but actually she 
is his alter ego, to whom he entrusts all that 
can be entrusted to another, even at times his 
most intimate affairs—his secrets, too, as 
much as, hypothetically, the Doges sought to 
relieve their minds of the secrets of state. 


The special qualifications of a _ secretary, 
therefore, depend much upon the activities 
of his or her chief. If her chief is a lawyer, 
it is to be expected that the efficient secretary 
will know something of the law as well as of 
shorthand; if he is a politician, the secretary 
should be a student of politics herself and be 
able to make votes for her chief by her 
knowledge of home or national affairs. The 
bigger the business, the bigger the secretary, 
necessarily. The secretary to the branch 
manager of an automobile corporation may 
be little more than an efficient stenographer, 
but a secretary, nevertheless; while the 
Secretary to the President of the United 
States is an official ranking with a member of 
the Cabinet. 

The actual 
is largely a matter of training and of expe 
rience. That training can be commenced in 
the business school, but the major part of it 
must come after lessons are finished and life 
begins. The thoroughness of the training 
and the completeness of her experience will 
mark her for either the stenographer or the 
secretary, and not the title she goes by. For 
the secretary may be and often is the steno- 
graphic assistant as well as the secretary, 
and her title may not be a fair indication of 
her ability. “‘’Tis something, 'Tis nothing" 
—depending entirely upon the individual 
who professes it. 

The stenographer’s ability is the founda- 
tion upon which the secretary must build, 
for she is first of all the efficient stenographer 
This may or may not be an essential part of 
her equipment once her ambition is achieved, 
but until she has served her apprenticeship, 
it is her first consideration. It is the means, 
and almost invariably the only means, of 
attaining the coveted honor. The secretary 
is the efficient stenographer multiplied— 
the butterfly sprung from the chrysalis. 


making of a secretary, then, 
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Championship at N.S. R. A. Contest 


Niagara Falls, Canada 


By Rupert P. SoRelle 


EFORE me on my table at The Clifton 
Hotel graceful cup in- 
scribed ‘‘World Shorthand Champion- 
ship Trophy of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association.’ 
sO much out of the ordinary that it 
inspire the lover of art to go into ecstacies, 


rests a silver 


rhe cup itself is not 
would 


but what it represents is another story—the 
hopes and ambitions, the toil of countless 
hours of countless writers who have striven 
for its possession The possession of that 
cup—intrinsically but a pound or 
silver—has herculean 
supremacy in shorthand skill by every writer 
who has won it—and other struggles are to 
come to hold it. It is the visible, concrete 
evidence of superior skill, the goal of every 
ambitious writer of shorthand in the world 

Within a day or two it will bear another 
inscription, the name of Albert Schneider, 
Champion Shorthand Writer of the World, 
1921. For Mr. Schneider, a boy of but 
twenty, and a writer of our system, decisively 
defeated the best writers in the world in the 
1921 contest for the championship, and he 
now holds the trophy 

Outside my 


two ol 


meant a struggle for 


window the mighty Niagara 


sends up its enthralling, unceasing roar, and 
translate it into the applause 






in some way | 


of the hundreds of thousands of writers of 
our system all over the world who are to-day 
celebrating the sweeping victory of young 
Albert Schneider, and pledging themselves 
that the victory shall be maintained, that 
our colors shall remain nailed to the mast- 
head, never to come down 

As I look back over the past few days, 
every omen seemed to point to victory. In 


the first place, I got the room I had engaged 


without argument or documentary proof of 


reservation The gods of the weather gave 
us sunshine and coolness—sleepful nights. 
The Falls were never more beautiful—con- 


stantly changing in color with the moods of 
the clouds and the direction of spray. When 
the Cave of the Winds, 
wind and the 
a great brilliant rainbow spread 


we stood one day at 


hurricane of 


oil-skinned in the 
flood of spray, 
itself at our feet, and we might have read in 
the little arc that broken by the rocks 
the word ‘Victory 


But we couldn't see 


was 


this then; beauty 


subordinated to the one objex 


was 
tive—winning!— 


and all else was blotted out 


The Story of the Charapionship Contest 


\ THEN the chairman of the Speed Contest 

Committee, J. E. Fuller, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, opened Thursday 
morning, thirty-four 
themselves, ready to 


proceedings 
contestants presented 
make the fight of their 


lives to show their supremacy Twenty- 
three of these were professional reporters, 
among them former champions Jerome 
Victory, Willard B. Bottome, Nellie Wood 


as Neale 


Reilender, 


Freeman, and such brilliant writers 


John F. Daly, E. A 


Ransom and 


W. A. J. Warnement, Thomas Bengough, 
the veteran reporter of Canada, and 
others. 


dictations are 
first, straight 
minute; the 
240 


testimony at 


Three five-minute 
the championship trophy—th« 
literary matter at 200 words a 
second, charge to the jury at 
and the third, 


given tor 


judge's 
vords a minute 
280 words a minute. The 200 straight literary 
matter proved to be the hardest of all, evi- 
lently, for only two writers qualified with 95 


per cent or more of accuracy—Mr. Schneider 





and Mr. Daly, the former with 12 errors and 
the latter with 30 


In the 240 dictation ten writers qualified, 


Mr. Daly leading, with 12 errors, Mr. Neale 
Ransom, second, with 21 errors, and Mr. 
Schneider, third, with 22 errors On this 
“take” Mr. Victory, the champion of 1919 


and 1920, made 24 errors, Mrs. Nellie Wood 
Freeman, three time world champion, 38 
errors, and Mr. Bottome, cl impion for 1909, 
made 44 Mr. I H Weisenburger, an 
Storm Lake, 


ilified on this take, with 


othicial reporter of lowa, and a 


Gregg writer, also q 


an accuracy percentage of 95 

rhe terrific pace of the 280-words-a-minute 
dictation proved to be too much for most of 
the writers, for only three qualified—Mr 
Schneider, first. with 44 errors, Mr. Daly, 
second, with 59 errors, and Mr. Ransom, 
third, with 61 errors Che maximum number 
of errors that were permissible in this take 


was 70 


All of the 


readings in the championship 
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National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 


NAME 


Armbruster, C. P. 
Meyer, Leonard W. 
Pugh, Herman N. 
Weisenburger, L. H. 
Balcomb, N. H. 
Mengelkoch, Alice 
Roberts, Urina 
Reilender, E. A. 
Victory, Jerome 
Dupraw, Martin J 
Evans, Helen W 
George, N. M. 
Ransom, Neale 
Broadwater, James E 
Cooper, Edward W 
McCarthy, T. J. 
Keller, Ben H..... 
Bengough, Thomas 
Farrell, Ray 
Polley, Kenneth I 
Diehl, Elnora 
Hart, Ruth G. 


Schneider, Albert 
Bottome, Willard B 
Reilender, E. A 
Warnement, W. A. J 
Mendelkoch, Alice 
Ransom, Neale 
Victory, Jerome 
Meyer, Leonard W 
Keller, Ben H. 
Evans, Helen W 
Armbruster, C. P 
Weisenburger, L. H 
Diehl, Elnora 
George, N. M. 
McCarthy, T. J 


Schneider, Albert 
Daly, John F 


Schneider, Albert 
Victory, Jerome 

Daly, John F 
Freeman, Nellie Wood 


Daly, John F... 
Ransom, Neale 
Schneider, Albert 
Victory, Jerome 
Freeman, Nellie Wood 
Reilender, E. A 
Bottome, Willard B 
Meyer, Leonard W. 
Warnement, W. A. J 
Weisenburger!L. H 


Schneider, Albert 
Daly, John F. 
Ransom. Neale 


Report of Speed Contest 


Niagara Falls, Canada, August 25, 1921 


TOTAL 
Worps ERRORS NET 
150 (3 words short) 

. 747 1 746 
747 1 746 
747 2 745 
747 3 744 
747 3 744 
747 4 743 
747 6 741 
747 6 741 
747 6 741 
747 7 740 
747 s 739 
747 s 739 
747 8 739 
747 10 737 
747 10 737 
747 10 737 
747 14 733 
747 19 728 
747 20 727 
747 25 722 
747 26 721 
747 31 716 

175 (2 words short) 
873 3 870 

. 873 3 870 

. 873 7 866 
873 7 866 
873 7 R66 
873 9 864 
873 10 863 
873 il 862 
873 13 860 
873 15 858 
873 17 856 
873 18 855 
873 21 852 
873 28 845 
873 38 835 

200 (3 words over) 
1003 12 991 
1003 30 973 
215 (1 word short) 

1074 18 1056 

1074 21 1053 

1074 33 1041 

1074 33 1041 

240 (3 words over) 

1203 12 1191 

1203 21 1182 
1203 22 1181 

1203 24 1179 

1203 38 1165 
1203 38 1165 

1203 44 1159 

1203 49 1154 

1203 $2 1151 

1203 62 1141 

280 (9 words short) 

1391 44 1347 

1391 59 1332 

1391 61 1330 


[All tests were five-minute dictations]| 


PER- 


CENTAGE 


99.86 
99.86 
99.73 
99.59 
99.59 
99.46 
99.19 
99.19 
99.19 

99.06 
98.92 
98.92 

98.92 

98.66 
98.66 
98.66 
98.12 
97.45 
97.32 

96.65 

96.51 

95.85 


99.65 
99.65 
99.19 
99.19 
99.19 
98.96 
98.85 
98.73 
98.51 
98.28 
98.05 
97.93 
97.59 
96.78 
95.63 


98.80 
97.00 


98.32 
98.04 
96.92 
96.92 


99.00 
98.25 
98.17 
98.00 
96 84 
96.84 
96.34 
95.92 
95 67 
5 00 


96.83 
95.75 
95.61 


NgT 
WORDS A 
MINUTE 


149.2 
149. 
149 
148.! 
148. 
148.¢ 
148 
148 
148 
148 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
147.4 
147.4 
147.4 
146.6 
145.6 
145.4 
144.4 
144.2 
143 2 


nN 


x DP 


ww Oo 


ww 


ww + & 


a en ee 

NNN SNS SNS 

me NNN Nh Ww 
e&O@nNnNnh 


mo 


171. 
170.4 
169 
167 


198.2 
194.6 


211.2 
210.6 
208.2 
208.2 




































































contest were made by Mr. J. E. Fuller, the 
chairman of the Speed Contest Committee, 
and were read with a smoothness and dis- 
tinctness that was applauded by every write 
who took part. Mr. Fuller is unquestionably 
the best reader in the Association and he ought 
to receive a trophy for his splendid work 


TABULATION OF CHAMPIONSHIP 
RESULTS 
A comparison of the number of errors made 


by the two who qualified in the championship 
contest will be of interest. 


Tora! 

200 240 280 Errors 
Schneider 12 22 44 78 
Daly 30 12 59 101 


OTHER DICTATIONS 


In addition to the three championship 
takes, other dictations (straight literary mat - 
ter) were given at 150, 175, and 215 words a 
minute. The Association this year established 
an “‘Amateur Contest,”’ consisting of dicta- 
tion for five minutes at 150 words a minute 
It was open to all amateurs who had not 
participated in former contests, given any 
public speed demonstrations, or been engaged 
in reporting of any kind. Eleven amateurs 
entered for this contest, seven of whom quali- 
fied and were awarded speed certificates. 


In the 175 dictation Mr. Schneider and 
Mr. Bottome tied for first place, with only 
three errors each. This is a world’s record 
for accuracy at this speed, the previous best 
record in the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association being held by Mr. Schneider, 
who last year, at Denver, established a record 
of eleven errors, an accuracy of 98.74 per 
cent. 


A checking and rechecking of the papers 
several times by the Speed Contest Commit- 
tee failed to break the tie between Mr. 
Schneider and Mr. Bottome. Consequently, 
both were awarded equal prizes. The one 
error in Mr. Schneider’s paper that would 
have decided the contest in his favor was 
due to a mishearing. The word “zoning” 
occurred many times in the dictation. The 
first time it was pronounced, the “‘ing’’ came 
out very faintly and it was remarked by 
spectators at the time that some of the writers 
would have difficulty with this. Although 
“zoning’’ was unquestionably the word re- 
quired, Mr. Schneider transcribed what he 
heard distinctly, thinking that the error would 
be caught by the checkers, being unaware 
that the “‘ing’’ had been pronounced. 


The omission of the “ing” dot cost him 
first place—but that is one of the “fortunes 
of war.’’ Seven writers broke the previous 
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world's record on this take, which shows the 
fairness of the competition 


THE 215 DICTATION 


Only four writers succeeded in qualifying 
at this speed— Mr. Schneider, with 18 errors, 
Mr. Victory, the former champion, with 21 
errors, Mr. Daly, the runner up for the cham- 
pionship this year, with 33, and Mrs. Nellie 
Wood Freeman with 33. The best previous 
record at this speed was 29 errors. Both Mr. 
Schneider and Mr. Victory broke the previous 
record. 


WORLD'S RECORDS 


Mr. Schneider established a new world’s 
record in the 175 dictation, tying with Mr. 
Bottome with only 3errors. Inthe 215-words- 
a-minute dictation Mr. Schneider also es- 
tablished a new world’s record, making but 
18 errors against the previous record of 29, 
giving him an accuracy of 98.32 per cent, or 
211.2 net words a minute. This is the best 
record ever made by any writer of his age and 
experience at any speed. Not more than four 
writers, I believe, have ever qualified at this 
speed. 


SCHNEIDER'S REMARKABLE FEAT 


Mr. Schneider's work in turning in five 
transcripts, including the three dictations for 
the championship trophy, qualifying on all 
and establishing world’s records on the 175 
and 215 straight literary matter tests, was re- 
marked as a wonderful feat of transcribing, 
considering the limited time allowed for com- 
pleting transcripts. The total number of 
errors made by Mr. Schneider on the five takes 
—embracing 5,544 words—was but 99, giving 
him an average accuracy of 98.21 per cent. 


SPEED CERTIFICATES 


The Speed Committee reported that the 
thirty-four contestants handed in fifty-seven 
qualifying transcripts, which was the largest 
number of transcripts ever presented in the 
history of the twenty-two contests of the 
Association. Twenty-two certificates were 
issued in the 150-words-a-minute dictation; 
fifteen in the 175; two in the 200; four in the 
215; ten in the 240; three in the 280. Mr. 
Schneider received speed certificates for his 
performance in the 175, 200, 215, 240, and 280 
dictations. Mr. Weisenburger, a Gregg writer, 
received speed certificates for 150, 175, and 
240; Miss Evans, a Gregg writer, received 
certificates for 150 and 175; Miss Roberts, 
Mr. Dupraw, Mr. Broadwater, Mr. Polley, 
and Miss Hart, other Gregg writers, received 
certificates for the 150 word speed. 
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How 


"THE ANNOUNCEMENT of the results of 

the contest was made by Chairman Fuller 
Friday morning. Mr. Fuller is an adept in keep- 
ing the dramatic climax to the last word. He 
kept the audience on the anxious seat while he 
explained all the features of the contest, except 
the one feature that it was waiting for—the 
results. Even then we did not know who was 
the winner of the contest until fifteen sec- 
onds before he uttered the last word. 

He had previously announced that only two 
qualified in the 200—which simply meant 
that only two were contenders for the champ- 
ionship trophy. Various remarks had gone 
the rounds the night before, and there were 
all sorts of speculations as to who would win 
the coveted trophy. In spite of the deep 
secrecy of all members of the committee, some 
psychic influence radiated little wireless 
messages about different features of the con- 
test, and this, added to the reports from the 
writers who had finished and come out of the 
transcribing room, confirmed the impression 
that the contest lay between two writers— 
but who these were was the problem. All 
sorts of theories ran rampant, with the result 
that nobody knew anything. The secret was 
well guarded until Mr. Fuller pronounced the 
benediction. 

The announcement that Schneider was the 
winner came when Mr. Fuller finally read off 
the results on the 200 dictation—that was the 
crucial point. Only two had qualified in that. 
So when he began to read the name of Mr. 


eo¢ 


the News Was Received 


Daly first, the audience, knowing that the 
winner was reserved for the last, broke into 
a burst of warm-hearted applause even before 
the name “Schneider’’ was sounded. 

There was a spirit of true sportsmanship 
in the crowd. They realized that nothing 
but the actual written record of the writer 
could get by that committee of eagle-eyed 
observers. The checking and rechecking of 
“‘tied”’ transcripts was proof of that. So when 
Mr. Fuller finally announced the results and 
ended with, “‘Will some one please page a 
truck to help Schneider take away his tro- 
phies,”’ the great strain that both writers and 
audience had undergone was loosed and there 
was a long period of genuine applause that— 
and speaking from my own point of view— 
was most welcome. 

Mr. Schneider was instantly the center of 
a group who wanted to shake his hand and 
give him the first words of congratulation. 
There were many in that audience to whom 
these final words were gall and wormwood; 
there were others whose hearts were being 
broken; there were others who couldn't under- 
stand. But be it said to their everlasting 
credit that all came forward eagerly to grasp 
Schneider's hand, all traces of former feelings 
being swallowed up in the reaction. 

I waited to hear or see no more, but rush- 
ed to Marconigraph the result to Mr. Gregg, 
who was on the “Cedric’’ bound for America. 
I would give a great deal to have seen his 
face when he read my wireless. 


‘ 


, 


About the Gregg Writers 


R. SCHNEIDER, who is but twenty 

years old, began his study of shorthand 

in the High School of Commerce, New 
York City, February 1, 1916. He completed his 
course in shorthand January 31, 1917, and his 
high school course January 31, 1918. In Febru- 
ary, 1918, he won his first contest, winning the 
Day School Contest of the Metropolitan Area, 
with a net speed of 156 words a minute, while 
only seventeen years of age. In 1919 he entered 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion Contest at Detroit and established a 
record on 200 words a minute straight literary 
matter, with an accuracy of 95 per cent. In 
the contest of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association at Denver, 1920, he es- 
tablished a new record on straight literary 
matter at 175 words a minute—98.74 per cent 
accuracy, making only 11 errors. He won 
the highest grade in the 200-words-a-minute 
straight literary matter dictation with an 


accuracy of 98.4 per making but 16 
errors—197 net words a minute—defeating 
the champion, Mr. Victory, the former cham- 
pion, Mr. Bottome, and Mr. Daly, the only 
four who qualified. 

In the Southwest Association contest, held 
the day previous, he defeated all the well- 
known writers of the country in the three 
dictations of 180 minute straight 
literary matter, 200 solid matter, and 260 
testimony, with an average accuracy of 97.8 
per cent. 

Mr. Schneider is a “free lance’’ reporter in 
New York City, where he has been practicing 
his profession for about three years. His 
first reporting experience was with the War 
Industries Board at Washington when he 
was but seventeen years of age, and he 
did the most difficult kind of reporting 
during the last six” months of the Board's 
activities. The War (Continued on page 46) 
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He buried his face in the hot miiiow 


Left Behind 
By Arthur Ruhl 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER APPLETON CLARK 


hy Charles Scribner's Sons. Printed in shorthand by permi 
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Left Behind—Il 
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Left Behind—III 
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Left Behind—IV 
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The Erineiples’ L-] 


Conducted by W. W. Lewis 


Head of Theory Department, Gregg Schoo! 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


The First Rung 


URING this month many young 
people are beginning the study of 
shorthand, a very fascinating study 


and a most valuable stepping-stone to a 
successful career in the business world. 

The success to which you attain will be 
determined very largely by the way you go 
at the study from the beginning. 1 herefore, 
be sure to get a proper start and keep pushing 
until you have reached your goal: First, a 
thorough student; second, a good amanuensis; 
third, an indispensable secretary; and fourth, 
a great reporter or man or woman of affairs. 


Of course, there are stones in the path up 
the side of the hill leading to the beautiful 
bubbling spring from which flows forth the cold, 
sparkling water that quenches the thirst; 
likewise, there are stones in the path that 
leads up the hill to success in shorthand, as 
in any other line of worth-while endeavor. 

Make up your mind, now, that you will 
roll the stones aside as you would the stones 
in the path to the spring. 

The demand for stenographic service was 
never before as great as it is to-day for those 
who are prepared to render high-grade service. 
The change of business conditions caused by 
the recent world struggle is bringing forth 
greater opportunities every day for the well- 
trained shorthand writer. Many of our 
former writers who were called into the serv- 
ice, on their return, as well as those who re- 
mained at home, have been advanced up the 
ladder of success to positions of greater re- 
sponsibility and trust. 

This state of affairs leaves many of the 
first rungs of the success ladder unoccupied. 
Therefore, let us grasp the first rung and get 
our feet firmly set on the ladder of success as 
quickly as we can. 


Suggestions 


HE shorthand drills given each month are 
designed to afford additional reading and 
writing practice on new matter not in the 


Manual. The explanations will help to re- 
move any doubt relative to the applica- 
tion of the principles and enable you to make 
the shorthand characters with the least pos- 


sible effort. You should strive to develop 
an easy-flowing style from the start and thus 


save yourself much time and effort later on. 


MATERIALS 


Select a smooth-surfaced paper, an even- 
flowing writing fluid, and a fine, smooth- 
pointed pen. A good fountain pen is an indis- 
pensable luxury to the writer. 
Remember, always, that it is much easier to 
do good work with proper tools 


shorthand 


POSITION 


One of the first essentials in becoming a 
rapid shorthand writer is correct position of 
body and hand. Assume an posture 
that will permit the writing arm to rest on the 
desk from the elbow to the fingers. 


easy 


The fingers of the writing hand should be 
closed naturally, keeping them well curved. 
The pen should be held about three-fourths 
of an inch from the point, between the thumb 
and first and second fingers. The thumb and 
first finger should meet squarely at about the 
root of the nail of the second finger, with the 
pen coming out of the triangle thus formed. 

Bring the pen well up on the point and, by 
all means, keep the first joint of the first 
finger arched away from, not bent in toward 
the pen. The hand should glide either on the 
nails of the third and fourth fingers or on the 
knuckle of the fourth. 





The wrist should be raised high from the desk. 
The opposite hand should be used to hold the 
notebook in place and to turn the pages as 
desired. 


LESSON ONE 


Write by sound, as na, neigh. Conson- 
ants are written forward; ¢ and d struck 
upward from the line, and written more 
nearly horizontal than perpendicular. Make 
long strokes Jong, and short strokes short; 
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Lesson I 


Words 


— Ta ——~— WI em 


F 2. a 


4 


k and g curve more at the termination; r and 
i at the beginning. A-circle large. E-circle 
small. The circle before a straight line or a 
curve should strike directly away from the 
stroke; after the straight line or curve, the 
circle should strike directly af it. That is, 
if the circle should cross the stroke it would 
cross at perfect right angles. Reverse curves 
of unequal length—ki and gr—should join 
more or less abruptly, while reverse curves of 
equal length—kr and gi—should join very 
smoothly. In placing a circle between reverse 
curves, pause a trifle at the end of the first 
stroke. This will enable you to turn the circle 
on the back of the curve. Make the vowel 
dash downward in order to obtain the proper 





Lesson I] 


Words 





slant, and the more frequent capitalisation 
dashes upward to bring the hand, after the 
finishing stroke, back to the line of writing, 
ready to begin the next outline. 


LESSON TWO 


Note the proper slant of these strokes. 
Fr and similar strokes join with an angle, and 
the circle between must be written outside; 
but, if there is no circle intervening, we may 
join the strokes smoothly, thus doing away 
with the angle and maintaining a much 
more facile stroke. The circle may assume the 
form of a loop between strokes, but not at the 
beginning or end of a stroke. The position of a 
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Lesson III 


Words 


word on the line is merely for the purpose of 
balancing the outline properly on the line, the 
same as in longhand. 


LESSONS THREE AND FOUR 


Keep the hooks narrow and deep. The sides 
should be parallel. This is the lesson on which 
you should begin to check on your forms 
carefully, movement being the important 
element involved in the first two lessons. 

The distinction between the medium sound 
of the hook and the medium sound of the A- 
circle is sometimes difficult for the beginner. 
If uncertain how to determine which form to 
use, look up the diacritical marking of the 





Lesson [IV 


Words 


word in the dictionary. If the dot or dots are 
above the vowel, as in “cAlf"’ and “calm,” 
the A-circle is the sound used; while, if the 
dot or dots are below, as in ““what"’ and “ball” 
the hook is used. The dictionary pronuncia- 
tion is followed in our shorthand outlines, 
though we may be careless of our pronuncia- 
tion in speaking, and this keeps our outlines 
uniform, instead of varying with the collo- 
quial accent of the dictator. So learn to write 
the form swan, not swan as you may have 
been calling it! 

The oo-hook, also, must be kept narrow and 
deep. Note that it opens in the opposite direc- 
tion from the o-hook. The hook is not con- 
sidered as being on its side after r or / because 
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Lesson V 


Words 


r and / terminate in a slight upward direction. 

Observe that w is never sounded at the end 
of a word. It occurs only at the beginning, 
when it is represented by the oo-hook; and in 
the body of a word, when it is represented by 
the horizontal dash placed under the vowel 
that follows it in the word 

The ye and ya loops strike obliquely away 
from the strokes to which they are joined. 
Thus, you see, no trouble will be encountered 
in confusing them with the circles 

LESSON FIVE 
The principles introduced with this lesson 


are involved in writing more words than those 
covered by any other lesson of the text. 
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Lesson VI 


Words 


i en 
ov Q P- Cc a - 


ty 


Sentences 


Keep the s and th short—just long enough 
to show that they are curved—and be sure 
to give them a great deal of curve. Note that 
s has nothing to do with the position of a 
word on the line. The rules given in the Man- 
ual for writing s and ¢h are very simple, and, 
if thoroughly learned, you will have no trouble 
in writing these strokes correctly. S in 
the wordsign, such, is written contrary to 
the rule, however, for the purpose of keeping 
ch straight [ry writing the word both 
ways and see how easy it is to keep the ch 
straight after the anti-clockwise s, and how 
difficult it is to keep the ch straight after the 
clockwise s. We always strive to write an 
outline the easiest way. 
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Neg and nk are slanted downward only a When a Man is Down and 
trifle. Nk includes the sound of ng plus &, 
therefore it is the longer. Out 


Note that the prefix forms for con, com, 
unm, im, em, in, en, and un are used only By Orison Swett Marden 
hen followed by a consonant; while the prefix 
om for ex is used regardless of what follows 


LESSON SIX 


If you have learned thoroughly the vowels 
f lessons one, three, and four, you should 
have no trouble with this lesson. If you find 
this one difficult, go back and see what is 
wrong with your understanding of the first, 
third, and fourth lessons 

The diphthongs d-eu, ou-ow and oy-oi 
ire represented by the vowels joined naturally, 
is we hear them. They are written always 
in the same relative position and should be 
given a great amount of individual practice, 
keeping the hook and circle separate. The 
connection between the hook and circle should 
be almost straight. If you do this, you will 
find it much easier to make the diphthongs 
clear and distinct. 

The diphthong # needs special attention. 
Note the three different ways of making it in 
the words finely, lye, and bile, in the lesson 
drill opposite. 

In the vowel combinations, you will observe, 
if they are composed of a hook and a circle 
vowel, the vowels are written in their natural 
wder, but if there is a combination of two 
ircle-vowels, special forms are used 

A fourth circle combination may be sug- 
gested, that of a followed by e, which may be 
represented by the small circle within the 
large one and the vowel dash placed beneath 
the combination, as in aerial. 


oO° 


Homeward Bound 


’ IS fine to see the Old World, and travel up and down 
Among the famous palaces and cities of renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles and the statues of the kings, 

But now I think I've had enough of antiquated things. 


So it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

My heart is turning home again, and there I long to be 

n the land of youth and freedom beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 


Yh, London is a man's town, there's power in the air; 

And Paris is a woman's town, with flowers in her hair: 

And it’s sweet to dream of Venice, and it's great to study 
Rome; 

But when it comes to living, there is no place like home 


Yh. it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 
‘m on a ship that’s westward bound across the rolling sea 
To the blessed Land of Room Enough beyond the ocean 
bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 
— Selected. 
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Sentences on “Similar Words’’—III 


By Lorna D. Brown 


Keating School of Stenography, Seattle 


1 Based on list given on pages 162, 163, 164, 165, 185 and 186 of “Speed Studies.""| 


The frst plate of these sentences appeared in the July issue. 
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\ Day in the Executive Office 
An Intimate Glimpse into the Office of the President of the United Stales 


By Charles L. Swem 


© ATTEMPT to boil down to a pre- 
scribed routine the duties and methods 
characteristic of a day in the private 

office of the President of the United States is a 
futile thing. The wisdom of our forefathers 
saw to it that the President of the United 
States is a many-sided person over a space of 
years. His habits, his personality, and his 
methods will vary as the state of mind of the 


four or eight years, as the case may be, files 
are emptied—burned to a great extent— 
cross indexes destroyed, and memories purged 
of data concerning an order that is going out 
and made fresh and responsive to the impres- 
sions of the regime coming in. The system 
that has been built up and perfected over a 
period of four years is scuttled, as a matter of 
course, for a new, untried one, one for the 








The Executive Office 


country varies. At one time he will be a 
Roosevelt, and for eight years we will run 
the gamut of political emotions, and then as a 
sort of balance we get a Taft. A Wilson will 
come once in a generation; if I weren't sus- 
pected of being prejudiced, I would say 
once in a century. 

Now, these types of presidents have their 
individual methods of thought, of action, 
and of procedure. But each one comes to the 
White House finding an office force and an 
organization already provided for him, to 
handle his correspondence and in general to 
minister to his official convenience while he 
remains in charge of the nation’s affairs. 
Unlike other bodies of office workers, such an 
organization must necessarily be as flexible 
as the changing politics of the time—and it is. 
It must be ready over night to drop a per- 
fected system and to adapt itself to the nebu- 
lous theories of a new administration. Every 


most part not even in projection. For presi- 
dents, whatever their politics, rarely conform, 
one to the other, in methods and tastes. 

But, of course, running through all ad- 
ministrations, there is a coloring of system 
not susceptible to change, routine that is 
common to all presidents. And it is of this 
that I will speak, supplementing it by such 
methods in use in the one administration 
with which I am particularly familiar as will 
serve to explain the routine. Some of these 
latter, moreover, can be taken as samples 
which, while not literally routine, are fair 
illustrations of White House methods. 

To begin with the first incident in a well- 
ordered office, I select the incoming mail. 
One man usually receives all mail coming 
to the President and his Secretary. The pres- 
ent mail clerk at the White House has been 
performing the functions of that office for 
several administrations, and he is a practical 
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expert on handwriting and the whims of 
correspondents. Early in a new adminis- 
tration he makes it a point to become ac- 
quainted with the chirography of the friends 
of the President and of the Secretary, whose 
letters are meant for the intimate eye only of 
those officials, and these he separates from the 
others and transmits them to their addressees 
unopened. ‘Personal and Private’’ on the 
corner of an envelope means nothing to him, 
for most of the “‘cranks”’ of the country assume 
that guise to get their communications by 
him; but rarely is a letter that is actually 
personal and private delayed at his desk. 
He can tell a “‘nut”’ from a genius by his hand- 
writing! 

Hundreds, and sometimes thousands, of 
letters pour in daily to his desk—felicitations, 
petitions, letters containing old coins or 
stamps, relics, pressed flowers, requests for 
appointment or for money—from an admiring 
or begging populace—and he winnows the 
wheat from the chaff; some going to the 
President, more to the Secretary, the rest to 
the various departments with which they are 
most concerned or to the correspondence 
clerks who prepare letters for the Secretary's 
signature. For every communication of any 
importance at all coming to the White House 
receives a reply over the signature of the 
President or of the Secretary. The Secretary 
sits down every evening to a huge pile of 
letters that he must sign before his day is 
finished—letters which he has neither dic- 
tated nor seen—routine that has been an- 
swered briefly but courteously, giving the 
information requested, or the refusal when 
necessary. That is the invariable routine 
common to all administrations. 

The mail that is winnowed out for the Sec- 
retary’s attention—which is a goodly bit— 
will go to his personal secretary, who perhaps 
replies to a part of it himself, and then turns 
the remainder over to his chief. During the 
Wilson administration, Mr. Tumulty had for 
his stenographer the first woman employed 
at the White House, recruited during the 
war emergency when the male members of 
the profession were leaving for the military 
service. Up to that time the tradition was 
scarcely less effective than a Civil Service 
regulation that a woman should not be em- 
ployed in the Executive Office, but since then 
two more have graced the President's office 
and brought confusion to the male clan; 
and now President Harding himself dictates 
his letters to members of the comely sex. 

It might be supposed that after all these 
winnowings, outside the few private letters 
that come to him unopened from his personal 
friends, the President has nothing to do ex- 
cept make speeches, attend cabinet meetings, 
open pageants and fairs, shake hands with 
politicians, and appoint postmasters! But 


as a matter of fact, after an office force of 
twenty-five and more has adequately taken 
care of the routine, there is still a surplus 
that will require the personal attention of the 
Chief Executive. As the head of the nation 
the President not only has to make himself 
agreeable to various officials, such as the dip- 
lomatic corps, cabinet officers, and the 
hundreds of others with whom he has actual 
Official relations, but, in addition, he is the 
leader of a political party, and he can afford 
to offend none of the thousands of retainers 
scattered throughout this vast country. 
Therefore, when letters come from _ such 
as these it is expedient that the President 
himself reply wherever possible, if only to 
make a courteous acknowledgment over his 
signature, which, after all, is what is perhaps 
most desired. That is politics; but the volume 
of correspondence actually necessitated in 
running the business of the country—keeping 
the work of the departments coérdinated, 
dissipating friction, and directing legislation 
through Congress—I dare say might seem like 
an exaggeration to the busy man of business. 
The nature of a government and a constitu- 
tion like ours gives the President a voice, and 
a deciding voice, in practically everything we 
undertake as a nation. He is the center of 
things, performing the details that in any 
efficient business organization would be 
delegated to not less than half a dozen able 
executives. To the ambitious youth who 
aspires to be President of the United States, 
let me suggest that he look well not only to 
his mental and executive equipment, but that 
he have an eye, also, to the physical require- 
ments of such a position. 

Let us follow a day during the early part of 
the Wilson administration, before the war 
came along and more than doubled the duties 
of the Chief Executive. Mr. Wilson is a 
man of unusual method and order, extending 
to his most insignificant personal habit; 
otherwise, a physique ill adapted to the bur- 
dens he daily thrust upon it would have suc- 
cumbed many years before it did. During 
his first administration he was up at dawn 
and out on the golf links while his Secretary 
and stenographer were still sleeping—securing 
the air and the exercise absolutely necessary 
to sustain him. Not a practical believer in 
exercise for himself, he was early convinced 
of the wisdom of it if he would faithfully 
perform the duties of his office. 

At five minutes before nine when the stenog- 
rapher arrived at the President's study with 
pen and notebook for dictation, he would find 
the Chief Executive at his desk sorting his 
pile of letters or reading carefully through 
them. This morning dictation period would 
cover the space of an hour, during which time 
the President would dictate probably from 
ten to forty letters. Immediately afterward, 
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» would walk from the White House proper 
to the Executive Office and there fulfill his 
appointments, beginning, usually, at ten and 
running up until one o'clock. All morning 
ong a steady stream of callers would flow into 
the President's room, some for five-minute 
engagements, some for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and others coming in delegations of 
hundreds, passing through in a line to grasp 
the President’s hand and pay him their re- 
spects. 

During this time the stenographer might be 
transcribing his notes, or he might be called 
upon to report an impromptu speech de- 
livered by the President to one of these visit 
ing delegations; and twice a week the engage- 
ment list would begin with a conference with 
the newspaper men, who would congregate in 
the President's office forty or fifty 
strong and in rapid-fire order discuss with the 
President the happenings of the day and the 
policies of the administration, in an effort 
to draw out his views for publication. The 
stenographer, of course, reported these pro- 
eedings verbatim, and wrote them up during 
the day for the information of the newspaper 
men. Although one o'clock marked the end 
of the engagements, rarely was the President 
finished by that time. Contrary to popular 
impression, there are some politicians who 
can’t tell all they know in fifteen minutes! 


some 


Usually luncheon will be for the President 
a period of relaxation, but as likely as not that 
also will be an engagement hour, and across 
the table he will exchange counsel with an 


of the govern- 
and 
from 


more 


management 
luncheon on Tuesday 
cabinet meeting, 
2:30 to 5:30, usually. From then on, 
engagements, or another dictation period, 
until dinner, at seven. The other afternoons 
of the week are apt to be filled with engage- 
ments of a more important sort than the 
morning’s variety—devoted mostly to con 
ferences with cabinet members, heads of 
bureaus, senators and representatives, where 
problems of legislation or of government are 
threshed out. That is the President's pro- 
gram until dinner time. And, incidentally, 
as the Executive Office is provided for the 
convenience of the President, it represents 
also the working hours of the executive 
force. 

The Secretary, the managing head of the 
iffice staff, spends his day seeing visitors who 
have no real object for visiting the President 
and courteously convincing them of that 
fact; deciding details of office management; 
and otherwise relieving the President of the 
burden of routine. Everybody else, while 
having his own special work to do, is “‘on 
tap,” as it were, responsive to the wishes of 
the President, whether expressed directly or 
through the Secretary. He might wish a 


oficial on the 
ment. After 
Friday comes 
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statement gotten out in a hurry, and all else is 
dropped while the clerical force of the office 
is concentrated on typing it and mimeo- 
graphing it in record time; or an important 
look-up might call forth not only the efforts 
of the filing department, but an entire search 
of the office, for when the President of the 
United States wants a thing, he wants it— 
and he gets it. 

During the Wilson regime the office force 
was divided into two sections, what might be 
called the routine department, and the de- 
partment of confidential affairs. On one side 
of the office a force of clerks prepared and 
typed the form letters of the office, kept the 
records, and did the work common to all 
administrations. When President Wilson was 
inaugurated, he took with him three members 
of his gubernatorial and staff, 
in whom he was pleased to place unusual 
confidence. These were Secretary Tumulty, 
Mr. Tumulty’s secretary, and the President's 
reporter and these he 
delegated all his private and official work, 
either of a personal or a confidential nature. 
They kept the confidential handled 
all matters for the President personally, and, 
in effect, constituted his private office force 


campaign 


stenographer. To 


files, 


This practice was something of an innova- 
tion in White House procedure, all the details 
of former administrations being handled by 
the office as a whole 

One of the interesting institutions of the 
Executive Office, common, I believe, to no 
other business, is a card record kept of the 
letters of the President During the course 
of an administration, thousands of queries will 
come to the White House concerning some- 
thing the President either has said, written 
about, or alluded to at some time during his 
In order to keep all such 
system was 


administration. 
information on record, a 
devised, containing a record not only of every 
letter, no matter how trivial, sent out over the 
President's signature, but of every subject 
and shade of subject covered in these letters. 
This necessitates, of course, a very compli- 
cated system of cross indexes, for, during an 
administration, the President of the United 
States will write many thousand letters. If 
Herman Schmidt writes to know what the 
President has said about punishing the 
Kaiser, or Paddy Malone desires to know the 
President's views on Home Rule, there is no 
fuss about finding the information. Cards are 
consulted and, voila, it is accomplished! 

The fact that the White House staff is not 
subject to Civil Service regulations might 
lead one to think that the tenure of a White 
House clerk is of very short duration, that 
every four or eight years a wholesale firing 
takes place to make room for the personal 
staff brought with him by the incoming 
President. Yet comparatively few changes 


card 
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are made from one administration to 
another in the Executive Office. Fully two- 
thirds of the clerks handling the office work 
of the President of the United States have 
been members of the staff for two or more 
administrations—and at least half of them 
since the time of Roosevelt. Some of them 
penned letters for Cleveland, and until recent- 
ly a bodyguard of President Lincoln acted as 
disbursing clerk at the Executive Office. 
That President Wilson is not an advocate 
of the political spoils system is attested by 
the fact that during his eight years in the 
White House three-quarters of his office 
force was avowedly Republican. 
Admission to the White House rolls is, of 
course, by appointive power of the President 
only. But after two years’ continuous serv- 
ice each appointee automatically receives a 
Civil Service status, which entitles him to 
the same prerogatives as one who entered the 
service by examination. There are, however, 
many regular Civil Service employees in the 
White House. When the Executive staff 
was established, Congress, with due regard 
for the convenience of the President, gave 
him the privilege of calling at any time upon 
the departments for such help as he might 
require. This has resulted, as the office grew 
in size, in the practice of detailing employees 
from the different departments to augment 
the President's staff. The status and com- 
pensation of such clerks are not changed in 
any degree by the transfer, except that in- 
stead of to the department heads, they be- 
come responsible only to the President and 
his Secretary. In the Executive Office to-day 
there are probably a dozen or more employees 
whose names will be found scattered about on 
the payrolls of the various departments. 
Notwithstanding the ease with which 
it changes front every four or eight years, 
about the White House there hang the same 
mists of tradition as are characteristic of all 
the government departments. Red tape, 
there always has been and always will be, 
in the conduct of our nation’s affairs. Rather 
than a nuisance, which it seems to the 
man of business, perhaps it is the chief 
safeguard of the taxpayer; but sometimes it 
has undoubtedly been carried to excess. 
When the Wilson administration began in 
1913, routine office methods in the White 
House were little different from those em- 
ployed in the time of Lincoln. Typewriters 
were of the old, invisible type, and most of 
the modern office appliances were “new- 
fangled notions." Shortly before that, the 
annual messages of the President to 
Congress were written in Spencerian to 
comply with the tradition that the President 
should communicate with the Congress in 
writing. Writing was construed to mean 
hand writing and not typewriting or 
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printing. Therefore, once or more every ses 
sion of Congress, typewriters were abandoned 
and all the Spencerian hands of the office were 
commandeered in order that the Constit: 

tion of the United States might be upheld 
It was a bright day for the government 
amanuensis when it was ruled that the 
product of the typewriter might be considere 

writing. 

Similarly, many other White House formu- 
lae are relics of the past. Positions and 
salaries in the White House are statutory, 
being created by the Congress, I should judge 
from their anomalies of title, almost with the 
setting up of the Constitution. They have 
been revised from time to time, but very 
slightly. Half the clerks of the office trav: 
under false colors on the White House rolls, 
messengers being paid as clerks, clerks fr: 
quently as messengers or correspondents 
During the latter part of the Wilson adminis 
tration, the President's stenographer was 
listed on the White House rolls as the Appoint- 
ment Clerk, whose duty it was, in high silk 
hat and with all the appurtenances of state 
to ride to the Capitol and convey to the au- 
gust bodies of Congress the messages of the 
President. While he did frequently perform 
the stated functions of his titular position, 
he dispensed with the high silk hat and the 
carriage of state. That custom met the fate 
of the Spencerian document. 

That these remnants of tradition are not 
insurmountable hindrances, is proved by the 
recognized efficiency of the office, for, laboring 
under the difficulties of an insufficient per- 
sonnel and the about faces of method it must 
periodically make, it és efficient. It is capable, 
intelligent, and dependable. The President 
of the United States—any President—is 
fortunate in the office force provided for 
him. 


oOo 


Glen Buck Says That 


If you think more you'll talk less; that 

You've got to tend the patch before you can cut the 
melon; that 

You should so live that you don't have to prove an alii; 
that 

The easy task becomes hard when It is done with re 
luctance; that 

Industry is the only coin acceptable at the gate of succes 
that 

The other fellow's grouch is a poison that can't hurt 5 
—unless you swallow it; that 

The man who hasn't the capacity to understand is the 
only one who ever scoffs; that 

If you want to sell more goods, learn more reasons « 
people should buy them; that 

You can’t monopolize success—for like love, the more 
you take of it, the more there wil] be for the others 
North American Union News. 
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Editorial Views & 


Shorthand a Real Aladdin’s Lamp 


OU will remember the mythical story 

y of Aladdin and his lamp, which pos- 

sessed the mysterious power of giving 
to Aladdin whatever he most desired. With 
the mere rubbing of the lamp his most ardent 
wishes became living realities. But the story 
f Aladdin and his lamp, as we all now know, 
is but fiction, the underlying idea being to 
stimulate the imagination of youthful minds, 
for without imagination we have no vision, 
no wishes, and without these there is noth- 
ing to urge us on to do anything beyond the 
obviously necessary. 

Shorthand—and the shorthand you are 
studying—isa modern Aladdin’s lamp, in real- 
ity, imbued with the mysterious but potent 
power of helping you make your reasonable 
wishes come true. The story of Aladdin does 
not tell us how much it was necessary for 
Aladdin to rub his lamp to realize his wishes. 
The degree is left to our imagination. But it 
is important to note this—that both mental 
and physical effort were necessary to make 
the magic operative. Aladdin had to ‘“‘use 
his head”’ to think up something he most de- 
sired, and then he had to employ “elbow 
grease’ on the lamp to make it yield its 
treasure. All of which goes to show that the 
author of the story had a little practical 
common sense along with a vivid imagination. 

If you are going to make shorthand yield 
its magic, there are two things that you must 
get clearly in mind: First, what you expect 
shorthand to do for you, and, second, how 
much you are going to “rub” the lamp of 
shorthand so that it will become so bright and 
shining and brilliant that it will win for you 
all that you want. 

The Gregg Writer can help you tremendous- 
ly with your imagination on the first propo- 
sition, and in a most practical way with 
the second. In order to accomplish any- 
thing worth while with shorthand, or with 
anything else, you must have a clearly de- 
fined objective. Without knowing where we 
are going, how can we go? You must really 
desire that objective more than anything 
else. You must have the courage to fight 
straight for it, stimulated by the obstacles 
you meet. In the language of the teacher, 
you must be intensely “motivated.” 

Your idea in studying shorthand is to take 
an important place in the business world. 
Countless men and women have preceded 
you and have won fameand fort une through the 


matchless opport unitiesthatshorthand haspre- 
sented. Youcanduplicatetheir achievements. 
But how? 

Those who have made shorthand an 
Aladdin's lamp realized that they first had 
to be exceptionally skillful in using it and the 
twin art of typing. Their first business job 
was to make themselves so proficient in their 
work that they were set apart, in a class by 
themselves. Their skill attracted attention. 
The study of shorthand cultivated their 
minds, awakened their constructive faculties, 
and trained them to accuracy in both think- 
ing and doing. Contact with and working 
with executives, with the big men and women 
in business and professional life, developed 
latent abilities, and showed them how to 
grow. Positions of greater responsibility nat- 
urally followed. Your opportunity with 
shorthand is really what you make it. In 
good times and in dull times there never is a 
sufficient supply of stenographers who can do 
a day’s work in a day, and who possess the 
power to grow. 

How can you make the most of your short- 
hand opportunity now? [By doing each day's 
work as you come to it,!carrying through to 
the finish. By following the lead of your 
teacher. By making it a rule to understand, 
and to work out your shorthand problems 
yourself whenever possible. Your te 
to help you with the problems too « 
your own solution. 

To extract the magic of the shorthand 
Aladdin's lamp means a great deal of rubbing. 
But to those who are willing to pay the price, 
it gives returns of incomparable magic 

Make up your mind to be the best stenog- 
rapher turned out from your school—and 
good luck to you in its accomplishment! 


oO°o 


The New Volume 


ITH this issue begins a new volume 
of the Gregg Writer. Certain me- 
: chanical changes have been made in 


its construction. Also a sincere effort has 
been made to effect other changes we be- 
lieve for the better. 

“The Learner’s Department” in the new 
volume has evolved into “The Princi- 
ples.” The object of the depart ment remains, 
of course, unaffected. It is conducted for 
the assistance and benefit of the beginning 
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student as well as the writer who desires to 
review his theory. The editor of this depart- 
ment for the volume will be Mr. W. W. Lewis, 
head of the Theory Department of Gregg 
School. Mr. Lewis enjoys a national rep- 
utation as a teacher of Gregg theory, and 
the Gregg Writer deems itself fortunate in 
adding him to its editorial staff. 


For the convenience of the writer and the 
teacher alike, the “O. G. A. Department” and 
“The Typist and Office Worker’? become 
“The Art and Credentials Department,”’ be- 
ing conducted under one head by the manag- 
ing editor. This department embraces the 
work of the O. G. A., the O. A. T., and the 
C. T. No changes are noted in this work, 
except in the computing of typewriting speed, 
and this is left optional with the writer. The 
rules and regulations are given this month in 
the department itself. We suggest that the 
number be kept as a guide. 

A new department makes its debut. Re- 
sponding to numerous requests for a clear- 
ing house for sundry shorthand information, 
we introduce the ‘‘Asked and Answered”’ de- 
partment. If you have anything on your 
mind, concerning shorthand or kindred sub- 
jects, ask us and receive the information you 
desire through the ‘‘Asked and Answered’’ 
page. It is a department conducted for the 
curious—and the ambitious. The terms are 
almost synonymous! 


Other changes or additions speak for them- 
selves. We gladly leave them to the judg- 
ment of the reader. 


oO°ed 


Editorial Brevities 


OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY has been teach- 

Gregg Shorthand in its summer normal 
session for a number of years. This fall it is 
being added to the regular course at the 
opening of the winter session, September 
28. The course is planned for beginners, and 
is to be completed in one college year of thirty 
weeks, the work being taken in conjunction 
with Typewriting course el-2, both under 
Miss Ethel A. Rollinson. High school gradua- 
tion or the equivalent is prerequisite for 
entrance. 


Before receiving credit for the course in 
stenography and typewriting, it is announced, 
students must pass an examination in ele- 
mentary English. This examination is given 
on the second Saturday afternoon of the 
winter session and of the spring session. 
Students who fail to pass the English exam- 
ination will be required to take whatever 
work in English the adviser recommends. 


Before receiving final credit for stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, students must com- 
plete a week of practice work in the office 
of the Director. 


For the combined course in stenography 
and typewriting, credit is given toward a 
secretarial certificate, as explained in the 
school’s ‘“‘Announcement of Secretarial 
Studies.” By passing an examination, stu- 
dents may obtain credit for intermediate 
or advanced stenography and typewriting 
courses studied in schools other than the 
University. At the opening of the winter 
session this examination will be given by Mr. 
William E. Harned, 509 Journalism, who 
is head of the Secretarial Department. 


The introduction of the system into Colum- 
bia will be welcomed by students all over 
the country. 


A Letter Writing Contest is being an- 
nounced by the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation, with nine cash prizes for the 
most effective form letters that are produced 
by the commercial students of the United 
States and Canada to urge commercial 
teachers to join the Federation and attend 
the St. Louis convention in December. Any 
commercial student may compete by having 
his teacher countersign his letter. Here 
is an opportunity for some good practice in 
letter writing and the fun of being in a 
contest. 

Details about the contest can be secured 
from the secretary of the Federation, Mr. 
John Alfred White, 818 Monroe Street, 
Gary, Indiana, or from the president, Mr. 
Robert A. Grant, Odeon Building, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Get started early! The letters 
have to be in Mr. Grant’s office not later than 
November 1. 


* © @ 


Edward Hall Gardner somehow puts so 
much of himself into his books that our 
readers who have been using his Constructive 
Dictation or following the series of letters 
from it that have appeared each month for 
the past year must feel as if he were an old 
friend even though they may not have had 
the privilege of studying under him at Wis- 
consin University. And for this reason there 
will be special interest in the news received 
during the summer of his promotion from 
Associate to full Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration at Madison. He has also been 
elected to the presidency of the National 
Association of Teachers of Advertising. 
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Plotting Your Course 


HE Art and 


is for the 


Credentials Department 
ambitious student and 
stenographer. It is his or her barom- 
eter of achievement. It sets up 
by which to measure progress in shorthand 
and typewriting, not only, but in enthusiasm 
as well. 
To work without a standard is like sailing 
the ocean without a chart. Every day the 
skipper, high on the bridge, takes out his 


standards 


sextant, squints his eye at the sun, and deter- 
mines his position in mid-ocean. Then he 
marks it on his chart and steers his course. 
If he didn’t, he would drift, perhaps thousands 
of miles, off the course. 

The greatest danger to the student is that 
of drifting—daily pushing faithfully and 
ambitiously on, but getting nowhere, until 
he is suddenly brought face to face with the 
fact that he has traveled miles from his course 
and must retrace the whole wearisome journey. 
Such a student hasn't taken his position in 
mid-ocean. He hasn't squinted at the sun 
and said, “I am here, on this spot, to-day; 
to-morrow, I'll be there.”’ 

The standards held up by the Order of 
Gregg Artists, the Order of Artistic Typists, 
and the Competent Typists, are definite 
measurements of progress and enthusiasm. 
The tests are printed monthly and the exam- 
inations and awards are made regularly, as 
the student becomes proficient in the subject 
that he or she is studying—after one trial, 
or many. 

The Department is conducted for you. 
Make use of it—and achieve the best results 
that are possible to you. 
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HE object of the O. G. A. is 

the development of skill and art 
in shorthand writing. Member- 
ship in the order is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic 
and practical merit. The winning 
of an O. G. A. Certificate is a 











recognized testimonial of superior writing abil- 
ity. It means the acquiring of such a knowl- 
edge of shorthand and of such a style in the 
writing of it as marks the difference between 
a mediocre writer 

The certificate is awarded to anyone who 


and a writer of promise. 


submits a satisfactory specimen of notes 
written from the material printed each month 
in this department and submitted in accord- 
ance with the conditions specified with each 
test. 

To win approval, tests must show: 

(a) Correct application of the principles of 
the system; 

(b) Smooth, even and light lines, secured 
by writing with an 

(c) Characters which ar 
ture, slant, and method of joining. 

(d) Characters correct in 
and proportion 

(e) Close and 
outlines. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 


Practice the test given in the department 
until you secure two that represent 
your best work. Mail these to the 
editor of the department retain the 
other for comparison published 
plate. 

Examination fee of ten cents must accom- 


easy, fluent movement 


correct in curva- 


which are size 


uniform spacing between 


c opies 
one ol 
and 


with the 


pany each paper to be examined. 

The specimen may be prepared in any form 
that suits the preference and convenience of 
the candidate. It may be written with pen 
or pencil, as preferred. We recommend the 
use of the instrument with which the candi- 
date can do the best work 

If the specimen sent us reaches the 
required standard, a membership certificate 
will be awarded and sent you. Otherwise, 
your work will be returned with suggestions 
and criticisms, and you may try again. If 
your notes are better than the average you 
are given Honorable Mention. 

Anyone who has established good writing 
habits and cultivated them to the point of 
practical success, should be able to meet the 
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requirements made of candidates for mem- 
bership in the O. G. A. One who fails to 
meet these requirements may safely assume 
that he is still in need of systematic training 
and practice. O. G. A. ideals and standards 
are undoubtedly the safest guides for suc- 
cess in the profession of shorthand writing. 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERIOR MERIT 


O. G. A. certificate holders are eligible for 
examination for the highest award made for 
correct and artistic shorthand writing. To 
those whose notes show unusual excellence 
is awarded the Certificate of Superior Merit. 
The qualities required in notes accepted as 
the basis}for issuing this certificate are the 
same as those determining the excellence of 
the membership tests, but the standard is 
very much higher. It is scarcely less than 
perfection itself. The writers of the shorthand 
plates published monthly in the Gregg Writer 
are Superior Merit members of the O. G. A. 

Applications for this certificate will be 
received only from those who hold O. G. A. 
membership certificates. Candidates should 
state on their specimens that they are O. G. A. 
members. 

Specimens for this certificate must be writ- 
ten with pen and ink. An examination fee 
of fifty cents must accompany specimens and 
applications for the Certificate of Superior 
Merit. A detailed criticism of notes is made 
in all cases. 
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HE Order of Artistic Typists is 

the professional organization of 
artists in typewriting. Its object is 
the development of interest in the 
higher typewriting skill which com- 
bines the indispensable qualities of 
speed and accuracy with the “‘super”’ 
qualities of artistry. Artistry in 
typewriting, as meant in this Order, is not 
the drawing of pictures on the machine— 
although some very clever and practical work 
is being done in this direction—but implies, in- 
stead, such an artistic setting up of any piece of 
matter as makes it pleasing to the eye and 
commendable to the impression. The O. A. T. 
is for the novice who has reached a certain 
degree of skill, as well as for the master 
craftsman in the art. It encourages skill in 
the production of typewritten work that will 
mark an operator as an artist in the profes- 
sion. 

There are two classes of membership— 
Junior and Senior. 

Junior Membership is open to anyone 
studying typewriting in a school or by himself 
who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership is open to all typists, 
whether attending school or not, who have 











rain 





reached a speed of at least forty words (240 
strokes) a minute. Senior tests must be accom- 
panied by a signed statement that the candi- 
date has attained this speed. 

The test for each class of membership is 
printed every month in the Gregg Writer. 
It may be practiced as often as desired, 
but only one specimen should be sent in. 
Directions for preparing the tests are given 
in connection with them in every issue of the 
Gregg Writer. 

Your typewritten transcript will be the 
substantial indication of your ability as a 
stenographer or a secretary, and the artistic 
beauty of your work will have a direct bear- 
ing upon your success. Sometimes by it 
you will rise or fall. The cultivation of 
artistry in typing is therefore a very im- 
portant consideration in your studies. 


O. A. T. POINTERS 


1. Every paper must be practically perfect 

2. Erasures will not be permitted. 

3. Paper must be of good quality and of 
regular letter-size—8 1-2x11 inches, (except 
where legal size is specified in the directions.) 

4. The ribbon used must be capable of pro- 
ducing a good, clear copy—black preferred. 

5. Each problem, where a test has more 
than one part, must be worked out on a 
separate sheet. 

6. A proper heading or caption must be 
placed on tabulated work. The wording 
must be clear and understandable, but it 
must be as brief as possible. 

7. Papers must be mailed to the editor of 
the Department with sufficient postage to 
cover transportation. Papers may be folded 
and sent in regular envelopes to reduce the 
cost of postage to a minimum, but they 
should be folded neatly. 

8. Each paper must contain the date, 
and the name and address of the candidate. 
Tests must be submitted before the 25th of 
the month following their issue. An examin- 
ation fee of ten cents must accompany each 
applicant's papers submitted of Junior and 
Senior O. A. T. tests. 

Certificates of membership will be issued 
to all candidates whose work receives the ap- 
proval of the examiners. 


e?¢ 





‘THE great clan of Competent 
Typists is the outgrowth of the 
Order of Artistic Typists. It is 
the uliimate in typewriting. The 
Competent Typist is the practical 
combination of the artistic and 
the expert in typewriting. The 
typist who can turn out transcripts 
not only artistically perfect, but 
with speed and dexterity, is the specialist 
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September Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until October 25, 1921) 


HEN THE MacMillan expedition packed up its goods and chattels a 
short time ago and departed for Baffin Land and the Frozen North, it 
carried along the first fresh fruits and vegetables ever to penetrate to 

that barren country. Fresh spinach and green corn, new rhubarb in the stalk 
for rhubarb pies,|and raw cabbage for salad were included. 

Can you imagine the scene? A midsummer dinner in the midst of the ice- 
locked fields and a group of fur-wrapped Esquimaux to wonder and comment on 
the strange delicacies of the white man’s table! Fresh food, months after it has 
been pulled from the graden, and|eaten still fresh in a land where no vegetation of 
any sort is found! How is it to be accomplished? 

Every bit of it has been wrapped up simply in paper bags and stowed away 
with no greater precautions than the blankets or other luggage. Yet sufficient 
food has been carried along in this form to last the|party five months. 

“It is all very simple when you come to think of it,’”’ said Dr. Hutchison, 
scientist and inventor, who, with Mrs. A. Louise Andrea, a food expert, has been 
working on this problem of preserving of foods. 

Dr. Hutchison lifted a paper bag from a shelf in his laboratory and took out 
a handful |of what appeared to be some dry, dead stuff without form or name. 
“This is dehydrated cauliflower, in the form in which we furnished it for its journey 
into the land of ice and snow. And this,’’ reaching down a glass containing what 
was to all intents and purposes fresh, raw cauliflower with its| original color, 


flavor, and every flower unbroken—“‘this is the same thing after it has been soak- 


ing in water some hours, to restore it after the dehydrating process. People 
don't realize that since time began they have been paying millions and millions 
of dollars for water which they did not want—water|which they might have had 
for nothing by working the pump or turning on the faucet. That is because fruits 
and vegetables average 90 per cent water, and it is this same water which causes 
foodstuffs to rot and decay.” 

Food to be dehydrated, Dr. Hutchison explained, is merely washed and 
placed on shallow |trays in a big box-like arrangement which is set over a low 
gas flame. The process takes from a half hour to four or five hours, according 
to the water content. When it is complete the food has shrunk to a mere fraction 
of its original size and may be kept rolled up in a paper bag for six months|or a 
year, or indefinitely. . 

Emphatically, dehydration is not drying, Dr. Hutchison says. Drying is 
a slow process, so slow that the food cell walls crack and open and allow the vola- 
tiles and aromatics to escape and the coloring principles to change. In dehydration, 
the water is extracted quickly without|rupturing the membranes or cell walls or 
losing the volatiles, flavoring essences, the colorings and nutritive properties. 

Dried products look dried and taste dried and cannot be restored to any- 
thing like the original. For instance, hay is dried grass, and no amount of soaking 
in water will restore |it. Dehydrated grass dropped in water comes back green 
and succulent. 

And right here it should be added that Mrs. Andrea, as a lover of animals, 
took care to include in the Arctic supplies a small quantity of dehydrated grass 
to keep the dogs in condition, and a bunch of dehydrated catnip for the|ship’s cat. 
(597 words; 3309 strokes)—From “Pocket Gardens,” in August 6, Independent 

Repeat from the beginning if completed in less than ten minutes. 
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in his profession. A diploma testifying to 
the fact that you are a Competent Typist is a 
recognized degree of merit. 


HOW TO BECOME A COMPETENT 
TYPIST 


Candidates must first be Senior members 
f the Order of Artistic Typists. Practice the 
Speed Test given in the Gregg Writer each 
month as often as desired, until you have 
ittained the speed of fifty words (300 strokes) 
1 minute, with less than five errors, but send 
n only one specimen of a given test. The 
speed test submitted to us for certification 
nust be written as a ten-minute test, subject 
to International Rules*, and accompanied 
yy the timer’s personal affidavit. 

No fee is charged for examination of Com- 
petent Typist tests. A certificate is issued 
to all who pass 


NOTE 


Fifty words a minute shall be construed as 
300 strokes per minute, or six strokes to the 
word, the following included. Each 
test printed in the Gregg Writer is counted 


space 


ff by both words and 300 strokes, for the 


*Copies of these rules may be secured from any typewriter company, 


to apply to the Gregg Writer Competent Typist tests, 
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convenience of the student. Either method 
of computation may be used by the student 
We recommend the stroke method 

Recording typewriting work by strokes is 
the logical method of gauging the typist’s 
ability. It is the only definite standard of 
comparison. English words vary considerably 
in length, and by the usual method of compu- 
tation by words a measurement of the typist’s 
ability upon the 
or difficulty of the matter. By the stroke 
method, the measurement of ability is stand- 
ardized. Whether the words be long or short, 
the writer has a definite rule to guide him in 
We pre dict that 


enthusiasm 


is dependent entirely ease 


his its adoption 


will 


progress. 


mean increased and greater 
progress in typewriting. 

method, each 
a stroke, as well 
bar Nothing else is 
key, the 
the back 
all 


and 


In computing by the stroke 


striking of a key is is the 
depressing of the space 


reckoned. The pressing of 
striking of the tabular key 
spacer, the returning of the « 


ic shift 
and 
ifriage, are 


conside rations, 
’ 


regarded as machine 


not computed. 
In the October number of the Gregg Writer 
we will present a graphic illustration of a sim- 


ple plan of reckoning by the stroke method 


They were printed in the A 1020, as revised 


oO 


Material for September Tests 


(Good onl 


A. 


Make two copies in your best shorthand of 
the following test. Keep one to check back 
with the official plate to be published in No- 
vember, and send the other to us with your 
application for membership. 


O. G. 


Specimens may be written in pencil or 


pen, with whichever you can make the best 
notes. 


Fall! and everywhere the sights and sounds of falling. In 
the woods, through the cool, silvery air, the leaves, so in- 
lispensable once, so useless now. Bright day after bright 
lay, dripping night after dripping night, the never-ending, 
filtering or gusty fall of leaves. The fall of walnuts, drop- 
ping from bare boughs, with muffled boom into the deep 
grass. The fall of the hickory nut, rattling noisily down 
through the scaly limbs and scattering its hulls among the 
stones of the brook below. The fall of the buckeyes, rolling 
ke balls of mahogany into the little dust paths made by 
sheep in the hot months when they had sought those roofs 
f leaves. The fall of acorns, leaping out of their matted 
green cups as they strike the rooty earth. The fall of red 

aw, persimmon, and pawpaw, and the odorous wild plum 
1 its valley of thickets. The fall of all seeds whatsoever 
f the forest. now made ripe in their high 
ack to the ground. there to be folded in against the time 
when they shall arise again as the 
he homing, downward flight of the seeds in the many col- 
red woods all over the quiet land.—The Reign of Law: 
ames Lane Allen, as quoted in Rhode's Effective Expression.” 


places and sent 


living generations: 


until October 25, 1921) 


= -&. ae 
Junior Test 


Make an accurate and artistic copy of the 
following article: 


We extinguish a fire 
atever it may be, 
-to render 
the mixture impervious to flame, or at least reluctant to 
burn. If we wish to arrest ar ay fall back 
upon the same idea; only the explosion travels so fast that 
the problem of mixing the explosive vapors with enough 
inert material, and bringing about this mn 
is a difficult one. By device this 
been solved in some up-to-date coa 

Along the roof of the heading is 
boxes, filled with rock dust of an 


a Fire 


A Curtain of Dust to Check 
by diluting the combustible material, w 
with enough noncombustible—ordinarily water 


explosi we 


ixture fast enough, 
a simple lifficulty has 

nines 
placed a series of long 
inert character These 
that not a 
traffic, and yet so delicately that a 
art jar them 


divided 


boxes are suspended in such a way they are 
menace to ordinary 
very moderate shock from ar »y explosion wi 

loose from their moorings. Their content of finely 
rock dust is then precipitated into the atmosphere of the 
heading, and when the wave of the 
this part of the passage, the carbor 


explosion arrives at 
; 


lust is present in in 
sufficient concentration to feed it, and the fire dies out 
before it can penetrate the curtain of 
it of it 


ymbating mine ex; 


that has beer 


Test has s n this a very efficient 


dropped in fror 


neanse of < 
Senior Test 


1. Arrange a well-balanced letter from the 


following matter; sign it with your own 
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name, as writing for the Sewell-Clapp Envel- 
opes company, and type in, or indicate the 
space required for a letterhead. Supply any 
needed paragraphing or punctuation. 


Every letter that leaves your office is a “‘message to Gar- 
cia,”’ and the envelope is the messenger, whose job it is to 
deliver that message. The letter may have to do a heap 
of traveling before it reaches its destination. It may have 
to pass through many hands. But it will reach its man 
if the envelope holds out. Naturally you'll want a mighty 
good envelope and while you're about it why not an envelope 
that advertises your business? You will appreciate the 
value of such envelopes—envelopes that tell the world 
you do." Now; to make a brass-tacks proposition—send 
us $3.50 and your letterhead, trade mark and any other 
information that will give us a line on what you sell. 
Then, perhaps after several trys by our best idea men, 
we'll send you a rough sketch of an advertising design 
for your business envelope that satisfies us. 

If it satisfies you, we'll hope to get your order for en- 
velopes that will incorporate the idea. But if we can't 
satisfy you, the experiment will have cost us real money 
but will have cost you only three-fifty. We inclose our 
own return envelope—wont you send the messenger back to 
us with your acceptance of this offer. (signature) Atfyour 
service. 


2. Rearrange the information given be- 


low to display the facts at a glance. Remem 
ber to give clear, but brief captions to explai: 
your different groups. 


More than 700 species of wood grown in the Philip 
pines are of value, either commercially or locally. Som« 
of them are well suited for structural uses, for inside fin 
ish, for cabinetwork, and for carriage building. Somer 
provide gums such as those from which gutta-percha anc 
india rubber are made. Some yield nuts, spices, or oils 
Resins, rattans, sugar, and alcohol are also among thx 
products derived from Philippine trees, and bamboo 
aside from multifarious local uses, is grown so profuse!) 
as to be worth considering as a material for paper pulp 
Teak, also, that water-resisting, polish-taking, insect 
repelling substitute for mahogany—it is teak logs whic! 
the elephants of Kipling’s India tales are always so indus 
triously piling, and it is teak which the British handle i: 
such prodigious quantities out of Bangkok, Rangoon, and 
Moulmein—is found abundantly in the Philippines, s 
abundantly, in fact, that in controlling the supply ther: 
the Americans would be second to the British in the wor) 
supply of teak. And no wonder there is great variety i 
the woods grown in the islands. Their virgin forest 
cover about the same area, in the aggregate, as the Stat: 
of Kentucky. That is to say, about 40,000 square miles 
And half as much again is second-growth forest, in itse!/ 
a great store of lumber and firewood. 


2) 
Club Awards 


N ADDITION to the O. G. A. and O. A. T. Certificates and the C. T. Certificates issued t 
each applicant who passes the tests, the following special awards are made for the bes: 
specimens submitted in clubs of papers from schools or offices. 


For the best paper in @ club of ten O.G. A.orO.A. T. specimens, the emblem of the Order in bronze. 
For the best paper in a club of twenty O.G. A.orO. A.T. specimens, the emblem of the Order in silver 
For the best paper in a club of thirty O.G. A.or O. A. T. specimens, the emblem of the Order in gold 
For the best paper in a club of fifty or more O.G. A.orO. A. T. specimens, a gold ring showing the emblem 


of the Order. 


For the best paper in any club of ten or more C. T. test papers, and to all applicanis whose specimens of the 
typewrilting speed test win Honorable Mention ( Honorable Mention is given papers written at the 
rate of seventy or more words a minute), the C. T. pin or bution in gold. 


O. A. T. 


Gotp Rine 


Pauline Gustafson, Bryant & Stratton College, Buffalo, 
New York 

Ciele Gordon, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York City 


Bronze Pin 

Fannie Dvoskin, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York City 

Kathleen M. Trent, Glass High School, Lynchburg, Va. 

Eva Loriaux, Ursuline Academy, Paola, Kans. 

Ethel Powell, High School, Findlay, Ohio 

Elizabeth Kane, Hannibal High School, Hannibal, Mo. 

Orieon Johnson, Red Wing Seminary, Red Wing, Minn. 

Anna Oswald, St. Philomena School, Chicago, III. 

Edward Bock, St. Agnes Commercial College, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Lowell Ehle, High School, Ansonia, Ohio 

Kathleen Boden, St. Francis Xavier's School, Brooklyn. 
N. Y. 

Elsie Gartman, High School, Kiel, Wis. 

William C. Connell, Clarksdale City Schools, Clarksdale, 
Miss. 

Hazel M. Houston, Dominican Business College, Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada 

Mertie E. Sulham, High School, Morrisville, Vt. 

Gertrude Ludes, Wichita High School, Wichita, Kans. 


Lucille E. Hawes, E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, Va. 


Ralph Bixler, Idaho Technical Institute, Pocatello, Ida 

Frank J. Bilka, St. Mary's School, Altoona, Pa. 

Agnes Dietz, St. Mary's School, Massillon, Ohio 

Marguerite Deveney, St. Patrick's High School, Stineha: 
Mass. 

Aurelia Watters, St. Joseph's School, Bay City, Mich. 

Esther Marth, West Bend High School, West Bend, Wis 

Martha Blaser, Young Intermediate School, Davenpo: 
lowa 

Carl Wiederin, St. John’s School, Burlington, Iowa 

Irma Wilder, St. Ann's Academy, Marlboro, Mass. 

Pauline Eastin, San Diego High School, San Diego, Ca'i 


O. G. A. 


Go.tp Rine 
Harry Baker, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 
BRONZE PIN 
Francis Russell, Tiffin Business College, Tiffin, Ohio 
Grace Coulter, Perry Secretarial School, Waterbury, Co: 
Irene Hazelwood, Wheat City Business College, Brand 
Man. Can. 
Anna M. Collins, Twin City Business College, St. Pa 
Minn. 


100% O. G. A, Contest Club 


Mrs. D. S. Robbins, College of Agricultural and Mecha 
ical Arts, State College, N. Mex.* 


*This entry corrects 92 error in Annus! Contest listing for July 
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More and Better Typewriting 


Training to Hit the High Spots in Typewriting 


By William F. Oswald 


T demonstrations, the country over, in 
hundreds of business houses a frequent 
question is “How do you do it?’— 
often put “How do you get that way?” 
The answer is contained in the old saying, 
“Practice makes Perfect."" Hard work is 
the long road all must travel. There really 
is no short cut to speed and accuracy in type- 
writing. The fact that some reach a higher 
rate of speed in less time than others is no 
indication that they have found a short cut 
or an easy way. It may be that they have 
mastered concentration better, have developed 
better rhythm, are quicker to grasp new 
things, but above all they have worked 
harder and longer; they have practiced type- 
writing conscientiously and not sim- 
ply to pass away time, and thereby 
have laid a sure foundation for 
future success. 
Yet if you have neglected de- 
veloping accuracy and rhythm, the 
most essential qualities of SPEED, 
you need not despair, for it is 
possible to make up this loss in your 
daily work if you will follow a 
few simple rules. 
BE ACCURATE FIRST 


First, one must believe and 
know that accuracy is the foun- 
dation of all typewriting speed—then set 
about eliminating errors and acquiring 
accuracy. Analyze your errors as you are 
correcting them and try to settle definitely 
in your mind the cause of each and 
every error; then remember it so that when 
you come to the particular word or combina- 
tion of letters that has given you trouble you 
can go a little slower if necessary, making 
sure to write in perfect rhythm and absolutely 
accurately. You will have to do this only a 
comparatively few times when you will un- 
consciously be careful whenever you come to 
these troublesome words. Gradually you 
will notice your errors diminishing and, 
consequently, your speed increasing, for you 
will not be losing valuable time making cor- 
rections. Your finished letters will look very 
much better—more even—no smears from 
hasty erasing—and quality is even more 
important than quantity, because the type- 
written letter is really a direct representative 
of your employer, and he wants it to make the 
most favorable impression possible. An 
unusually neat and well typed letter will go 
a long way in buying “good will” for any 


Wm. F. Oswald 
World's Champion Typist, 1919 


business concern. You know what you un- 
consciously think when you see an untidy 
letter, inaccurately written and with many 
strike-overs."" That should be a sufficient 
reason for “‘more and better typewriting’’ 
on the part of every typist! 

One's typewriting will show many charac- 
teristics of the individual—one more than 
any other, I think, is carelessness. Usually 
the typist who makes a very great number of 
errors will be found to be one who is careless 
in almost everything else, and if the errors 
were analyzed it would be discovered that they 

are practically all just careless, ‘“‘little’’ 

ones that could easily have been overcome 
had the operator concentrated and kept 
mind on the work at hand 
That is the reason one seldom makes 
an error in writing a long or un 
Most errors are made 
on just those small, familiar words 


CULTIVATE RHYTHM 
IT MEANS EASE 
AND SPEED 

Rhythm—an almost per- 

fect rhythm maintained 

steadily for one hour 
has been a big factor in 
winning the World's 

Typewriting Champion- 
ship for every operator who has held that 
title. Watching these champions can 
not help but notice the apparent ease 
with which they operate the machine at eleven 
or more strokes per second. They do not 
write jerkily. Nor do they try to speed up 
on the small words that every one writes 
many times during a day—words like this, 
that, the, or them, and many others. They 
strive to write them all in as perfect rhythm 
as possible. 

The majority of typists working under 
tension will try to make up any lost time on 
these small words—their hands fly up in the 
air and they lose the time it takes to come 
back and find the proper guide keys and start 
writing again. And, frequently, they will 
make errors in writing these little words just 
because there is no timing of strokes—No 
RHYTHM. The writing of these small words 
faster than the others, and under tension, 
is the greatest foe to rhythm. Eliminate this 
inclination to write familiar very 
fast and you will acquire the evenness essen- 
tial to speedy typewriting. Every one has a 
sense of “distance” or time between the 


his or her 


usual word 


one 


words 
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striking of keys and can readily gain rhythm if 
he will practice intelligently. Great improve- 
ment in speed, accuracy, and quality of work 
will come with the mastering of rhythm. 


DON’T BLAME THE MACHINE 


So often operators place the blame for many 
of their errors on their typewriters, without 
ever giving a thought to the possibility that 
it might be in their faulty fingering or rhythm. 
Many operators fail to realize that on a 
“‘blue’” Monday morning, especially if they 
have had little sleep the night previous, 
their machine will ‘‘feel’’ different—probably 
heavier. This will make a big difference—I 
know!—but a great many operators make the 
mistake of calling a repairman and having 
the machine's tension changed in some way. 
Then, when the typist is “right,’’ of course 
the machine is not, and the repairman must 
make another visit. This costs the employer 
money, needlessly. Once you have your 
machine adjusted to the point where you like 
it, do not have it changed as your moods 
change. A typewriter will not change over 
night. You should make allowances for the 
“*human element” in the ‘‘feel’’ and operation 
of your machine. Before you place a service 
call, be absolutely certain that it is not you, 
yourself, that is out of order. 


RELAX YOUR FINGERS 


Many operators complain about becoming 
tired after writing continuously for half an 
hour or longer. This is frequently due to 
writing under tension instead of with the 
muscles of the fingers, hands, and forearms 
absolutely relaxed. When your hands are 
held tense it is all you can do to move the 
fingers, whereas when they are absolutely 
relaxed you can move each finger easily, 
quickly, and individually. And you will be 
writing every bit as fast because you will 
not have nearly so many corrections to make 
and will not become tired so quickly. 


SIT COMFORTABLY 


Or it may be your position at the machine 
that causes this fatigue. You may not be 
sitting in a natural, easy position at your 
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typewriter—your arms may be held out too 
far, causing them to grow heavy, and conse- 
quently forcing tension. Or you may be 
sitting too close to your machine and have 
not the freedom of movement necessary. 
A good many operators write with their 
chairs raised very high—too high, I believe. 
The Champion Typists all use tables that are 
about thirty inches high, so that their hands, 
wrists, and forearms are all on practically 
the same slant as the keyboard, taken as a 
whole. This enables them to keep their 
hands very close to the keys and eliminates 
lost motion. When your machinc is too low, 
or your chair too high, the natural tendency 
is to lower the wrists. This becomes very 
tiresome, after a short period of writing, be- 
cause you are stretching the muscles of the 
forearm. It causes the hands to be held so 
far above the keyboard that you rely only ona 
sense of direction” in reaching and striking 
keys, and this is accountable for many errors 
that you would not make if sitting in a cor- 
rect position. If you tire easily, experiment 
until you find the position that is best adapted 
to your physical requirements. 


PRACTICE NEW MATTER 


“ 


The best kind of practice for gaining speed 
and accuracy in typewriting is, I believe, 
printed matter that is absolutely new, with 
some repetition work thrown in occasionally. 
The operator who can write the fastest from 
straight copy will, of course, be able to 
write fastest from shorthand notes provided 
the notes are legible. Your practice should 
be as systematic as possible and from matter 
that is printed in good-sized type. 


TEST YOURSELF OFTEN 


Take a ten or fifteen minute test as often 
as your time will permit. It is necessary only 
to count the number of lines in order to tell 
whether you are improving or not. Be sure 
to correct all tests and to go over and analyze 
your errors, checking them strictly in accord- 
ance with International Typewriting Con- 
test Rules. Remember in all your writing 
that your task is to form a FOUNDATION 
OF ACCURACY upon which to build SPEED. 


Here’s to ‘“‘More and Better Typewriting”’! 














<7 


The October issue of your magazine will tell all about the results | 
of the 


FIRST ANNUAL 
1920 


T. CONTEST 
1921 


Rois 


Ordered yours? 
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Independence Hall 


Official Plate for July O. G. A. Test 
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Why One Girl Failed to Get on in Business 


She was not careful or painstaking and her work showed it. 

She had an untidy appearance that repelled others. 

Her heart was not in her work. She was lazy and indifferent. 

She only took a position as a temporary expedient for getting a 
living until some man should come along who would be willing to marry 
and support her. 

She always expected extra favors, special considerations on account 
of her sex. 

She thought it was beneath her to dress like a business girl, and 
wore clothes better suited for afternoon teas and party occasions than 
for an office. 

She was so sensitive to criticism that she would fly all to pieces 
whenever her employer or anyone else in authority found fault with 
her work. 

She dissipated her health in attending late dinners and dances that 
robbed her of needed rest and sleep. 

She did not think it worth while to learn any trade or any specialty, 
such as bookkeeping, stenography, or typewriting, because she only 
went into business as a temporary makeshift while waiting for marriage. 

She had false pride and felt so humiliated that she had to earn 
her living that she never wanted even her intimate friends to know 
about it. She took an earlier train than necessary every morning, 
going to her place of business, so as to avoid meeting or being seen by 
anyone who knew her. 

She was vain and frivolous and thought only of the fine clothes 
the money in her pay envelope would buy. 

She was a gloom scatterer. 

She was jealous of her office associates and begrudged others their 
just due. 

She was a silly flirt. 

She was not strictly honest, or loyal to her employer. 

She was not self-confident. 

She was stingy with her services and unwilling to do more than she 
was paid for. 

She lacked the education and preparation necessary to a high success. 

She thought that business should not interfere with her social 
pleasures. She visited over the telephone at every opportunity, and 
wasted her employer's time in this and other ways. 

—From The New Success Magazine. 
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Asked & Answered 


Ye Editor: Why not a Question and Answer depart- 
ment in your valuable magazine? I am bubbling over with 
interrogation points and fee! the need of somebody to 
throw them at. N. E. A. 


Good idea Let's try it Shoot! 


Dear Editor: How old is Mr. Gregg? Also Mr. Swem 
and Mr. SoRelle? B. T. 


Not so fast, sister, not so fast. This is a 
serious page. We will tell you all we know 
about shorthand and typewriting, but we 
have got to be discreet! 


oe © © 


Do you add ily with the loop in lily, and how do you 
write hilly? Why do you write cheerily in full instead of 
adding the loop to the reversed circle? 


The loop is not used for ily after single 
letters in such words as lily, hilly, daily. 
Clearness above all things! In cheerily the 
loop joins awkwardly after the circle, and 
there is nothing gained in facility by the 
ise of it. 


*?¢e 


You have got a great magazine, and it is well made up, 
but what is the reason for running four pages of advertising 
in the center of it? 


Thanks. About $330. 
®* ¢? 


Dear Sir: How can an erasure be successfully accom- 
plished when making a carbon copy without injury to the 
carbon copy? L. L. B. 


Easy! Turn back roller slightly and insert 
a slip of scrap paper between the carbon and 
the second sheet. Then erase. Withdraw 
slip, turn roller into writing position, and 
write. In making several carbons, simply 
insert a slip between each carbon sheet and 
the carbon copy. Give us something harder! 


a + 


The Editor: When do you omit the “h" dot? R. K. 


Happy, has, 
Here is a simple 


In the follédwing words: 
heard, hope, hear, him, had. 
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“Hear! heard hope has had 
Try it. 


memory code: 
him happy.” 


| 


I am writing to find out what you advise as the best 
way to express the suffix mess when joined to such words 
as thin and mean. 


Just add the nm for mess, making a “jog” 
between characters. For illustrations of the 


jog see the phrase more and more, Manual, 
par. 87, or, better still, the section of Speed 
Studies (page 128) devoted to “The ‘Jog.’ ”’ 


oe ?¢? 


(1) What is the explanation of the form for behold, 
given in the Short Vocabulary? Why not write uphold 
the same way? 


(2) How do you distinguish between cerry and carried? 


(1) The form for behold is intended to dis 
tinguish that word from bold. There is no 
word with which uphold would be confused 
use disjoined sign for 
See paragraph 64. 


(2) Simply past 


tense, carried, 


| 


Can you tell me something of the history of the Miner 
Medal and at what speed Mr. Gurtler won it? R. T 


The Miner Medal was offered in 1905 by 
Mr. E. N. Miner, then editor of the Phono 
graphic World, to be competed for annually 
by writers of not more than ten years’ ex- 
perience, the contest to be open to the world. 
It was first won in Baltimore, in 1906, by 
Mr. G. H. Godfrey, of London, at 150 words 
a minute net (solid matter). Mr. Godfrey 
won it for the second time at Boston, in 1907, 
writing 123 words a minute. “In 1908 it was won 
on testimony by Mr. Clyde H. Marshall, who 
wrote 242 words a minute. The fourth time 
it was competed for none of the contestants 
qualified within the ten per cent limit allowed 
for errors. Mr. Miner then announced it 
would be competed for finally in Washington, 
in 1910, the winner to retain permanent 
possession of the medal. In this contest 
Gregg writers descended suddenly upon the 
Pitmanites and carried off all the honors, 
Mr. Gurtler winning at 173 words a minute 
(solid matter); Mr. Swem coming second, 
writing 165 words; and Miss Tarr, third, with 
149 words a minute. Miss Tarr’s transcript, 
which took third place, established a new 
record for accuracy—99.4% perfect. 
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Left Behind—V 


(Continued from page 12) 
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Left Behind—VI 
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Left Behind—V II 
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Left Behind—VIII 


toe 


(To be continued next month) 
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The Diamond Necklace—X 


By Guy de Maupassant 


[The first installment of this story appeared in the June issue.) 


(Conclu ed) 


oO° 


Shorthand Correspondents 


De Vaughn Pennington. 701 Olive St., Carthage, Mo 
Barbara Hedge, 716 E. Third St., Carthage, Mo. 

Eula Herdman, 979 S. Clinton St., Carthage, Mo 
Dorothy Harrington, Carthage, Mo 

Naomia Dee, Carthage, Mo 

Frank Holdampf, 1114 Olive St., Carthage, Mo 
Leola Weaver, 518 Sycamore St., Carthage, Mo 
Jack O'Cronin, General Delivery, Carthage. Mo 


ECENT additions to the list of readers 
desiring to exchange shorthand corres- 
pondence includes: 


E. M. Jones, Headquarters, 8th Infantry, Coblenz, Ger- 
many. A. P. QO. 927, A. F. 1. G 

Walter Hansen, Instructor in charge Camp Grant Business 
School, Camp Grant, Ill, care E. & R. Spec. Dtch 
(address up to October 4) Walter Smith, 107 S. Garrison St., Carthage, Mo. 

Annie Wuertele, 822 W. 1ith St., Austin, Tex Floy Mitchell, 401 Limestone St., Carthage, Mo. 

Alma P. Gibson, 708 Clay St., Henderson, Ky Mary Kellogg, 921 Clinton St., Carthage, Mo 

Virginia Thompson, 128 W. 4th St., Newport, Ky Keith Nowell, 1007 S. Maple St:, Carthage, Mo 

Mildred Cross, Tishomingo, Okla. Fern Durnell. 1016 Walnut St., Carthage. Mo 

Lucille Hopfinger, 236 Fearing St., Toledo, Ohi Grace Wilhardt, 18th & High St., Leavenworth, Kans 


Denver B. Harne, Lewistown, Md 

Guy R. Cramer, R. F. D. No. 7, Frederick, Md 
James Easterday. Jefferson, Md 

Nina Shaw, 1134 Prospect Ave., Carthage, Mo. 
May Hoover, 622 E. 10th St., Carthage, Mo 
Beatrice Berkebile, 928 Cassel Place, Carthage, Mo. 


Johanna Faber, 320 So. 10th St.,Leavenworth, Kans 
Mabe! Huhn, 239 Ninth Ave., Leavenworth, Kans 
Imogene Raiser, 530 Ottawa St., Leavenworth, Kans. 
Martha Barber, 311 Fifth Ave., Leavenworth, Kans. 
Sylvia Galend, 718 Cherokee St., Leavenworth, Kans. 
Emma C. Chambers, 813 Cherokee St., Leavenworth, Kans 
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The Shorthand Reporter 


Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler 


Court and Convention Reporter 


69 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Carbon 


OURT reporters are asked various and 
sundry questionsabout their work. The 
idea of the general public with refer- 

ence to a reporter's work is not the idea 
that comes from a general knowledge of 
what a reporter has to do. Entirely too few 
people look upon the reporter's work as a de- 
sirable and necessary service. Thousands of 
people in this country are connected with 
business service organizations, and certainly 
the shorthand reporter occupies a respectable 
position in that class of business and profes- 
sional men. Some other formsof businessserv- 
ice, however, have sold their profession or 
business to the public much more success- 
fully than the reporters have. As a step 
in advancing our position in the eyes of the 
public, we should, whenever the oppor- 
tunity is presented, make known the facts of 
the matter so that a favorable rather than 
an unfavorable opinion will be held by those 
who employ reporting service. 

One of the questions coming up frequent- 
ly is the question of making a charge for car- 
bon copies of transcripts. To a _ business 
man, without really considering the question, 
a carbon copy seems to be an item of no ex- 
pense whatever and, therefore, he does not 
understand why a reporter should charge for 
a carbon copy. Without going into great de- 
tail, I shall try, in this article, to mention 
some of the reasons why a charge must be 
made for carbon copies. The object of the ar- 
ticle will be to give reporters generally a 
proper appreciation on their own part of the 
necessity for charging for carbon copies and 
to refresh their minds on the subject so that 
they can enlarge upon these reasons from 
their experience and give an intelligent an- 
swer to the man who asks why it is neces- 
sary to make an extra charge for carbon cop- 
ies. 

In the first place, a few words as to the val- 
ue of carbon copies will be helpful. A car- 
bon copy is a quick means of giving several 
different persons a copy of the transcript 
Promptness of delivery of transcript is one of 
the valuable features of reporting service. 

A second valuable element of a carbon 
copy is that it isan exact copy of the original. 
A transcript may be recopied, but there is the 


Copies 


possibility of error in recopying, and to make 
certain of the accuracy of the transcript it is 
necessary to compare the rewritten copy 
with the original, thus involving extra labor 
and additional time. Therefore, the carbon 
copy has great value as to accuracy of re- 
production. This principle is recognized in 
the courts and by concerns. 

So far as giving information is concerned, 
a carbon copy is just as valuable as a second 
original. It contains a full transcript of the 
proceedings, just as the original does, and if 
it is desirable that two persons should have 
copies of the record it reduces the cost of the 
record measurably to have an extra carbon 
copy made. 

These are just three suggestions as to the 
value of a carbon copy. Now, from the re- 
porter’s standpoint, a few reasons as to the 
necessity for making a charge will be in order 

In the office of a shorthand reporter the 
work that is done on the typewriter is han- 
died in a different manner from the way in 
which similar work in a general office is han- 
died. The reporter’s work is done in an emer- 
gency, done quickly and skillfully, and with 
specially trained Therefore, in 
addition to a proper for having a 
functioning organization at the 
clients, any work which consumes the time 


business 


assistants. 
charge 
service of 


of any person in the organization is a prop- 
er element of charge 

Where carbon copies are made, the blank 
paper and the carbon sheets have to be ar- 
ranged in advance of use in “‘books”’ clipped 
together or piled in fashion. 
This takes the time of the reporter or an ex- 
pert operator, or of a person employed es- 
pecially for work of that character, all de- 
pending upon the size of the reporting organ- 
ization. Hundreds of pages are put up in this 
fashion at one time. Therefore, a proper el- 
ement of charge is to take care of the over- 
head for such employee or to compensate the 
reporter for the time and labor involved in 
assembling, using, and dissembling carbon 
“books.” 

The professional typewriter operator, or 
any operator, for that matter, cannot write as 
many pages in an hour where carbon copies 
are made as she can where no carbon copies 


crisscross 
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are made, and her income and that of the re- 
porter is reduced by the delay incident to 
making extra copies. Time is one of the basic 
elements of a reporter's charge for service. 

When typing mistakes are made (the high- 
ly skilled operator who remains long in a re- 
porter’s office does not make mistakes very 
frequently) it means correcting two or more 
sets of pages instead of one. Less mistakes 
are made when just an original copy is made, 
because the touch of the operator is lighter 
and more natural. 

The operator is paid on a page basis and 
very properly makes an extra charge for writ- 
ing carbon copies, for, in addition to the 
time involved, the reporter has to provide the 
carbon paper and the paper on which the 
extra transcript is written. 

If no carbon copies were made during the 
year, then the price of the original page 
would have to be increased. The carbon cop- 
ies give the reporter an additional opport- 
unity for service without increasing the cost 
of the original page. 

When carbon copies are made for different 
parties in the same proceedings, it means ex- 
tra transcript covers, extra binding and pag- 
ing, and the time involved in these features 
of the service; and it often means a different 
place of delivery, different billing, and so 
forth. 

Sometimes a carbon sheet can be used for 
writing only one page. Each carbon sheet 
represents a value of from three to four cents. 
Only the best grades of carbon paper are used 
so that clear-cut copies may be produced. 
Often a carbon sheet may be used for writ- 
ing several pages, but seldom more than five 
or ten, as the carbon copies that go out froma 
reporter’s office are altogether different from 
the carbon copies of letters that are found in 
the files of business concerns. 

It has been the custom for years in report- 
ing service to charge for carbon copies, but, 
of course, a very much smaller charge is made 
for a carbon copy than is made for the original. 
Custom is an old and general usage that 
has obtained the force of law, and is usu- 
ally established as the result or through 
the working out of an element in society 
or business in its proper relation to all 
other elements extending over a period of 
years and through thousands if not millions 
of transactions. One person can’t establish 
a custom—it takes large groups, a series of 
transactions, and a period of time. If from 
the beginning there were no proper basis for 
making a charge for carbon copies, then the 
custom of making a charge for carbon copies 
would not have been established and main- 
tained. 

Recently, the editor of this department re- 
ported a convention where the paper on which 
the original transcript was written, exclusive 


of covers, fasteners and other elements, cost 
$10.00, whereas the paper that was actually 
used because of the carbon copies, cost $40.00. 
This was for the paper alone and did not in- 
clude the cost of the carbon sheets, the trans- 
cript covers, the extra labor involved in bind- 
ing and paging the carbon copies of the tran- 
script, the extra deliveries, postage, and so 
forth. 

The dentist does not pull two teeth or three 
teeth for the same charge that he pulls one. 
A printer does not run off extra copies of 
printed matter for the same cost as the orig- 
inal set-up. A street car company is going to 
runitscarsany way, soone passenger might pay 
his fare and all the rest ride free if the theory 
is sound that it does not cost a reporter any- 
thing to make carbon copies. 

The fact that carbon copies are made and 
paid for in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, is an indication of their value to the 
public using reporting service. The fact that 
reporter's fixed charges in business represent 
a majority percentage of his income, indi- 
cates that these elements of service cost 
money. The conclusion, therefore, is that the 
charge for the original copy, for the carbon 
copies, and for attendance, all have a direct 
relation to the maintenance of reporting serv- 
ice, and a failure to make proper charge for 
carbon copies would result in an immediate 
and substantial increase in the charge for the 
original copy, or complete suspension of re- 
porting service. 
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A Mining Case 
(Key to plate given on next page) 


HIRAM BRADY, sworn as a witness on behalf of the 
plaintiff, testified as follows: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Mills 


Q State your name. 

A Hiram Brady. 

Q What connection did you have, if any, with th« 
Brady Lead Company? 

Secretary and treasurer 

Were you secretary-treasurer in 1915 and 1916? 

Yes, sir. 

Where were you located? 

Joplin, Missouri. 

In 1915 who were the directors of the Brady Lead 
Company? 

A Henry Wheeler, Fred Weber, W. S. Pate, S. M 
Brady, Robert Young, John Dickens, and myself. I don't 
remember just what time, but Fred Weber disposed of his 
stock and A. M. Brady was elected in his place. 

Q Henry Wheeler is now deceased? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q The interests of Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Weber were 
nominal? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And also Mr. Young? 

A No, Mr. Young is a large stockholder. 

Q So far as your records show, there was never a forma! 
meeting of the board of directors of (Continued on page 44) 
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How and Why I Use the 
Gregg Writer 


the Brady Lead Company to authorize a transaction in con- 
nection with the lease given by the Higgins Land Company 
to the Brady Lead Company which is offered in evidence 
marked Exhibit D, and the contract Mr. Herman identified 
as having been lost, was there? 
There was no formal meeting of the Board. 
Was Colone! Dickens ever here from West Virginia? 
Yes, sir. 
And your brother? 
Both of them were here a short time afterwards. 
Did they have any knowledge of these transactions? 
Yes, sir. 
Did you discuss the matter with them? 
Yes, sir, by mail. 
And personally, also? 
Yes, sir, personally, after they got here. 
What was their attitude toward these various transac- 
tions? 
MR. CURREY: Objected to as a mere conclusion. 
MR. MILLS: Did they consent to all the transactions? 
THE COURT: State what knowledge they had and 
whether they objected. 
MR. MILLS: Did they ever object to these transac- 
tions? 
A_ No, sir. 
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Key to Technical Terms—I 
Chemistry 
(Key to plate on opposite page) 


A. Abrasive, absinth, acetate, acetic, acetylene, acid, 
adhesive, aerated, alabaster, alchemy, alkali, alkaline, 
alkaloids, alloy, alum, aluminum, amalgam, ammonia, 
anaesthetic, aniline, antiseptic, aqueous, argol, arsenic, 
arsenopyrites, atom, atropine, azurite. 

B. Bacteria, benzene, Bessemer, bismuth, bituminous, 
borax, bornite, bromides, bronze, by-products. 

C. Cadmium, cathode, calcium, calomel, calorie, 
carbide, carbolic, carborundum, caustic, celluloid, cellulose, 
ceramic, charcoal, chloride, chloroform, chrome, chromium, 
citric, cocaine, collodion, combustion, crucible, cyanide. 

D. Decomposition, deliquescent, denatured, desiccat- 
ing. dimorphous, dioxide, disinfectant, disulphide, dol- 
omite. 

E. Effervesce, efflorescence, electrolysis, 
epsom, equivalent, ether, ethyl, ethylamine, evolution. 

F. Feldspar, ferric, ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, fibrous, 
fluorine, flux, formaldehyde, formalin. 

G. Gadolinium, gaseous, gelatine, glucose, glycerine, 
gram, gypsite, gypsum 

H. Helium, heptane, homologous, hydrocarbons, hydro- 
chloric, hydrofluoric, hydrolysis, hydrosu!phuric, hydroxide. 

I. lodoform, indigo, iodine, isomeric. 

L. Lactic, limewater, lithium, luminosity 

M. Magnesia, magnesium, malachite, magnetite, mal- 
leable, manganese, measurement, mercury, mechanical, 
metaphosphoric, metasilicic, metastannic, methyl, micro 
osmic, molecule, monoxide, muriatic. 

N. Naphthalene, nitrate, nitroglycerin 

O. Orthophosphates, oxalic, oxide, oxygen, oxyhydro 
gen, ozone. 

P. Palladium, paraffin, Paris green, permanganic, per- 
oxide, petroleum, phosphorous, pigment, plastic, platinic, 
platinum, polyhalite, potassium, precipitate 
protein, prussic, pyrites 

R. Radical, radium, reaction, rhodium, rennin, residue, 
rubidium, rutile 
selenite. silica 


electrode, 


pneumatic, 


respiration, rhombic, 
S. Sal ammonia 
powder, specific gravity, stannic 
T. Tannin, tantalum, tartaric, 
thermite. thermometer, thiosu!phuric, thorium 
V. Vanadium, vitriol. volatile 
W. Wood alcohol, wrought iror 
Y. Yttrium. 
Z. Zirconium. 


saltpetre smokeless 
synthesis 
tetraboric, 
tungsten 


stannous 


tension, 


By Josephine A. Dempsey, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
[Another of the prize-winning articles from the 

“How and Why" Contest] 
SUBSCRIBE to the Gregg Writer, first 
I of all, because I enjoy it. I look forward 
to its arrival as I do to my best 
friend's letters; I read it from the first page 
right through the last advertisement; and 
I carry each issue with me in school, at home, 
and in the cars, until the next issue arrives. 
Taking away the Gregg Writer would mean 
taking all the joy out of my stenographic life 

I use the Gregg Writer in my classroom be- 
cause my pupils enjoy it. The arrival of 
the magazine is always greeted with unmis- 
takable signs of pleasure. The students con- 
sider it a standard of highest efficiency in 
shorthand, and to have something pub- 
lished in it is the ambition of each of them. 

I am loyal to the Gregg Writer because it 
has been a real friend to me; and I am not 
using the term “‘friend”’ lightly. Like a good 
friend, it shares my burdens, laughs with 
me when I am merry, comforts me when | 
am discouraged, recognizes my virtues and 
my shortcomings, and endeavors to correct 
the latter for my own good. The Gregg 
Writer not only shares my burdens but 
endeavors to carry them entirely. The 
supplementary material for my _ classes, 
which I should have to seek laboriously from 
many sources, comes to me simplified and 
classified in the Gregg Writer. 

This little magazine is a silent supervisor 
of my teaching, exacting, in that it holds 
the highest standards of style and methods 
for me to emulate, encouraging, in that it 
recognizes my difficulties and offers con- 
structive aid. 

When the question arose, How shall I keep 
my brighter students from “marking time’’ 
while waiting for the slower ones? the Gregg 
Writer, supplying extra material, the same in 
kind but different in content, gave me a satis- 
factory answer. Again, I wondered how | 
might avoid monotony in drill and keep ste- 
nography “‘alive’’ in the classroom; and in the 
Gregg Writer I found the solution to my prob- 
lem. I let the brighter students dictate words 
or sentences from the shorthand plates while 
slower ones write them on the blackboard 
With Gregg Writer material I hold tourna- 
ments, having the champions of the several 
the class championship 
and writing Supplving 

lists, I give beginners 
five or ten minutes in which to compose ; 
sentences or mnemonics. Using Gregg Writer 
material, I write at (Continued on page 46) ' 


rows compete for 
in rapid reading 


Gregg Writer word 
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Technical Terms—I 


Chemistry 
Based on list given in “Kimble’s Vocabularies" 
Key to this plate is given on page 44 
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the blackboard with the students as I dictate, 
and they enjoy “catching up’’ with me in 
speed, theory, and style. I place a “Short 
Story in Shorthand’’ on the board before 
the pupils enter, and they are so interested 
in working it out that they have no time to 
be noisy before the bell rings. 

I save money by subscribing to the Gregg 
Writer. From its pages, including adver- 
tisements, I have made notebooks in stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, office practice, and 
commercial correspondence, and each of 
these looseleaf books is worth to me ten 
times the subscription price. 


CO? 


Key to “Sentences on Similiar 
Words” 


For shorthand plate see page 18) 
For the benefit of those who are siudy- 
ing without the aid of a teacher, we 
print each month the key to one plate. 


There was dissent among the people present as to the 
proper meaning of the allusion made by the speaker. 

The definition of the word “‘elision’’*s is not one which is 
generally understood by students. 

The descent of the mountain was even more difficult 
than the ascent 

The detection of a® typographical error is a simple matter 
to a trained eye 

Poverty will not defer an ambitious man from winning 
success if he will not desisi™* from his efforts to secure an 
education. 

From the earliest times earnest, honest, sustained effort 
has brought its own reward. 

If you intend to double'® space this letter it will look 
better if you indent five spaces at the left-hand margin. 

The labors performed by the hand do not!** seem nearly 
as laborious as those performed by the tired brain of a 
lawyer in going over a case again and again. 

You are liable*® to become involved in a libel case if you 
do not cease making remarks of that kind in public about 
so likable a man as'"* Mr. Edwards 

I cannot find a memorandum on the subject, among the 
memoranda in this file 

Neglect in little things will result in a habit of negii- 
gence which will be hard to overcome and which will perse 
cute you every day in your office routine. 

- 

It is preeminenily proper that they*** should be provided 
with safe conduct through the prescribed zone 

The proscription of the bandits met with the approval 
of the council. 

The military precision™® with which the procession 
marched was the result of much labor on the part of the 
marshal of the parade 

His prevision of the phenomena™® enabled him to speak 
with authority 

Have they made provision for the proceeds to be dis- 
tributed according to the arrangements made preceding 
the campaign? 

Keen" perception should tell you that there is no 
premium to be won in that way. (315) 

Keating School of Stenography. 


Lorna D. Brown, 


Seattle 
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Championship Contest 
Report 


(Continued from page 8) 
Industries Board was dealing with all kinds 
of technical manufacturing products, and his 
skill as a shorthand writer soon won the 
admiration of every member of the Board. He 
was highly commended for his work by Mr. 
Bernard Baruch, the chairman. 

Mr. Schneider has established a splendid 
reputation in New York City for the quality 
of his work as a reporter, and his services are 
much in demand. He has reported some of 
the most famous speakers and some of the 
most important cases coming before the courts 
of New York City. 

Mr. Schneider is one of the group of brilliant 
students who ‘entered the High School of 
Commerce at the time the system was intro- 
duced. 


Mr. Weisenburger, who was awarded speed 
certificates in the 175 and the 240 class, is an 
official court reporter at Storm Lake, Iowa 
He is a graduate of the Gem City Business 
College, Quincy, Illinois. His first participa- 
tion in the contests of the National Associa- 


tion was at Denver last year, when he made 


brilliant records in the 150 (99.47 per cent 
accuracy) and the 175 (98.17 per cent accur- 
acy) dictations. In the Southwest Reporters’ 
Association contest, held the day before, he 
made an accuracy record of 99.07 per cent on 
the 150 word dictation, and 97.09 per cent on 
the 200 solid matter. Mr. Weisenburger is 
one of our most brilliant young writers and 
his showing in the 240-words-a-minute contest 
this year is an indication of his high speed 
possibilities. 


Miss Evans, who qualified with an accuracy 
percentage of 98.92 in the 150-words-a-minute 
dictation, and 98.28 per cent in the 175 
straight literary matter dictation, is head of 
the Expert Department of Gregg School, 
Chicago. She entered the Southwest Re- 
porters’ Association contest at Denver last 
year, qualifying at the 150 speed with 97.48 
per cent accuracy. 

Miss Roberts, Mr. Broadwater, and Miss 
Hart—all of whom qualified in the 150 dicta- 
tion of the 1921 Amateur Contest, were stu- 
dents of Miss Evans.’ 


Miss Roberts studied shorthand in the 
High School of Streator, Illinois, where she is 
now instructor of typewriting. She enrolled 
for the expert course with Miss Evans during 
the summer and has shown remarkable short 
hand ability, making in the contest but 6 
errors (99.19 accuracy) on the 150 straight 
literary matter dictation. It is to be note 
that she was but .27 of one per cent below th« 
winner in this dictation, 
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Mr. Broadwater is a student of Miss Evans’ 
at Gregg School. He entered the shorthand 
department last September and has thus had 
less than one year’s experience with shorthand 
since beginning the study. 

Miss Hart is another young writer who 
vegan the study of shorthand but a year ago 
it Gregg School. After completing the theory 
yf the system, she “finished’’ under Miss 
Evans in the Expert Department. She made 

1 accuracy record of 95.85 per cent and was 
.warded a speed certificate for the 150 word 
lictation. 

Mr. Martin Dupraw is a graduate of the 
High School of Commerce, New York City, 
ind was the youngest contestant. He is under 
sixteen years of age. This was his first con- 


yD 


test, but his accuracy record of 99.06 (7 errors) 
is one of the best that has ever been made in a 
contest. As a writer, Mr. Dupraw has great 
possibilities, and he is to be reckoned with in 
the future. 

Mr. Kenneth Polley is a student of the 
Scranton-Lackawanna Business College at 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, and has had less than 
one year's experience with shorthand. Mr 
Polley has a remarkable hand movement and 
all the qualities of a high speed writer. He 
met with a bit of misfortune in the contest. 
His fountain pen, which had been working 
perfectly up to the time, suddenly failed to 
feed. In trying to make it feed he blotted 
out a line of notes, which he was unable to 
read; nevertheless, he scored 96.65 per cent 
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Financial Correspondence 


(from Constructive Dictation, by Edward Hall Gardner, Page 235, letier 
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 Shoré Stories in Shorthand 


Used to Service 


Oh, Boy! 


( il Jol 
Emergency Measures Logical Johnny 





Not Needed 
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